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HITLER 


— are two questions of interest about the speech 
Herr Hitler delivered on Tuesday—what he said and why 
To the latter no answer is available. If there was 
have chosen to 


e said it. 
any reason why the Fuhrer should suddenly 
address some unknown arms-factory in the suburbs of Berlin 
in presence of the Chief of the General Staff and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief we are not told what the reason was. But it 
can be surmised. There is every sign that at a moment in the 
war when spectacular developments, so far as Germany is 
concerned, are lacking Herr Hitler felt the desirability of 
stimulating his country by one of his familiar oratorical tonics. 
There is nothing for criticism or satire in that. Mr. Churchill 





a 





has more than once done the same, and more effectively. All 
that is of consequence is to note that this, to all appearance, 
is a moment when in the Fiihrer’s judgement the country needs 
such stimulus. On the face of it the tonic is rather diluted. 
It consists for the most part of declarations about deeds yet 
to be done and victories yet to be achieved. There is plenty 
of the old complaint abdut the intolerable density of popula- 
which happens to be less than half the 
density in this country. There is the accusation that what the 
Allies want is to maintain “the law of Versailles ”°—prac- 
tically every provision in the Versailles Treaty detrimental to 
Germany having been abrogated before war broke out. There 
is the old threadbare protest, “I never wanted war ”—rper- 
fectly true; no doubt, in the sense that what Hitler wanted was 
the imposition of his will on Europe by the threat of force 
rather than the actual exercise of it. 

For domestic consumption the speech had its point 


tion in Germany, 


To the 


armament-workers hanging on his words Herr Hitler offered 
a new Socialist Germany, for which he declared himself trustee. 
The war would not be won for a few industrialists or million- 
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SPEAKS 
aires or capitalists, but the people would have access to all 
that made life worth living. There is something, no doubt, 
seductive in that picture—so long as such essential elements of 
life in the pre-war Germany as the Gestapo, the informer, the 
concentration camp, the dictated Press, the ban on trade unions 
and public speech, are excluded from it. Nowhere is it sug- 
gested that the “German People’s State” which the Fuhrer 
promises is to be designed or built or directed by the people. 
All those prerogatives belong to the German people’s trustee 
alone. 

But the speech has its point for foreign readers equally, and 
they will find themselves in agreement with an unexpectedly 
large proportion of it. This, said Herr Hitler, is a conflict 
between two different worlds. That is completely true. They 
are two worlds—the world of democracy and the world of 
Nazism—between which there can be no truce and no recon- 
ciliation. The democracies, said Herr Hitler, entered the war 
because the German system did not suit them, and they were 
afraid the German system would spread to their own people. 
That is not so far from the truth either. It was when the 
democracies saw the German system engulf Austria, engulf 
Czecho-Slovakia, and set about engulfing Poland, that they 
realised beyond a doubt or hope how inevitably it would 
engulf their peoples. And it was then, in deep conviction 
of the rightness and the wisdom of their cause that they took 
up arms. Where Herr Hitler tore truth up was in his declara- 
tion that the victory of the Allies would mean the end of the 
German people. It would mean neither that nor the end 
of Germany. The end of Nazism, which it would and will 
mean, is something utterly different. The trouble Hitler takes 
to emphasise his lie is a lesson to our own propagandists to 
take equal pains to emphasise the truth. 
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NEWS OF 


TALY continues to receive heavy blows in all quarters. The 

capture of Sidi Barrani, with a large number of prisoners 
in addition to the 6,000 already reported, and an unspecified 
quantity of material, shows that the operation initiated by 
General Wavell is widening in scope. This débacle, combined 
with continuing disaster in Greece, cannot fail to have disturbing 
effects on the impressionable Italian people. There is, it is 
true, some sign of a stiffening of resistance in Greece, but 
nowhere is the Greek pressure relaxed. Everywhere Greek 
detachments move on, preceded to right and left by skirmishers 
who drive the enemy over the mountains at the point of the 
bayonet, followed by guns which enfilade the positions of the 
enemy in the valleys. In the north the Greeks are reaching 
the extreme north-west of Lake Ochrida and are moving west 
along two roads in the direction of Elbasan. In the centre and 
west-centre they are approaching the critical road junction at 
Klisura and the town of Tepeleni. Along the coast they are 
progressing towards Chimara in the direction of the port of 
Valona. Wherever the Italians propose to stand there is always 
danger that the Greek tactics will end in their being outflanked. 
Whilst the campaign thus continues to go well in Albania the 
British command of the Aegean, with Crete as an invaluable 
base, threatens the Italians in the Dodecanese islands. There 
they are in effect beleaguered. 


Bulgaria and Turkey 


The inner meaning of recent Bulgarian overtures to Turkey 
is obscure, and Turkey has not been greatly impressed. What 
would Bulgaria be in a position to offer if Turkey should 
seriously consider the one-sided suggestion of demobilising 
her forces in Thrace? The existence of those powerful forces 
is the one thing that makes it certain that Bulgaria will not 
willingly attack Greece and less likely that Germany will 
march through Bulgaria. Nor is this attempt at a rapproche- 
ment made more promising by events which have been taking 
place within Bulgaria, where a pamphlet issued by Communists 
and distributed by Germans has had curious effects. It has 
led many Bulgarians to believe that Soviet Russia is proposing 
a pact under which Bulgarian aspirations in Greek Macedonia 
and Turkish Thrace would be satisfied. Though that is not 
what Russia offers, it seemed good enough for German anti- 
Turkish propaganda—but it turns out that the feeling which 
has resulted is merely pro-Russian and anti-German, without 
ceasing to be anti-Turk and anti-Greek. The atmosphere is 
not peculiarly favourable to the discussion of terms which 
should include Turkish demobilisation. It is one of the ironies 
of this war that when all is in the melting-pot, including the 
bare existence of small nations, a country like Bulgaria should, 
regardless of the fate of Rumania, still be thinking in terms of 
old scores against its neighbours. 


Japan’s Foreign Policy 

Mr. Matsuoka, the Japanese Foreign Minister, made several 
statements at a conference with foreign Press correspondents 
last Monday, which, though guarded, were not reassuring. 
He said that the Triple Alliance was now the guiding principle 
of Japan’s foreign policy, just as the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
was some time ago. It would come into action if the signa- 
tories decided that one of them had been a victim of 
aggression; in other words, Japan would fight America if 
America attacked Germany, but presumably not if she decided 
that it was Germany who had attacked America. All would 
be well, he suggested, if America minded her own business 
as Japan did, and refrained from interfering in the affairs of 
Greater East Asia, as Japan refrained in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This raises claims to spheres of influence which Great 
Britain and the United States would never admit. If Japan’s 


policy had been less aggressive there would have been reasons 
for admitting her exceptional interests in the Far East and 
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agreeing to exceptional demands for economic facilities ; but 
a country which has so abused its power, making war on China 
and riding roughshod over the interests of other Powers, cap 
hardly expect that we shall willingly accept her claims to lead 
a “new order” in “ Greater East Asia.” 


British Credits to China 


Last week the United States Government agreed to advance 
to China (the real China, of General Chiang Kai-shek’ 
Government) 100,000,000 dollars, half for the stabilisation of 
the Chinese currency, half for general purposes. On Tuesday 
Mr. Butler announced that the Brtish Government is offering 
similar help by advancing {5,000,000 for the stabilisation 
fund and {5,000,000 for purchases in any part of the sterling 
area. Such is the response of America and Britain to the 
“treaty” between Japan and the puppet Government of Wang 
Ching-Wei. The strengthening of China’s currency and the 
granting of credits for purchases abroad will promote exchanges 
of goods essential to China and helpful to the western countries. 
China has now a highway open to the north for the transit 
of goods to and from Siberia, and the reopened Burma Road 
to the south ; the latter, improved during the three months 
in which it was closed, is now regarded as reasonably safe 
from Japanese air attack. Japan is as far as ever from winning 
the war, and has gone out of her way to antagonise the United 
States and Great Britain, who have now learnt the lesson 
that their right policy is to give the utmost financial and 
material help to the country that is so courageously and 
obstinately standing up to the invader. 


Mr. Hoover and Hungry Europe 


There will be the greatest sympathy in this country with 
the humanitarian desire of the American “ National Com- 
mittee for the Five Small Democracies,” presided over by Mr. 
Hoover, to send food to the people of Finland, Norway, 
Belgium, Holland and Central Poland. Yet the British answer 
is and must be No. There would be no shortage of food in 
taose countries if the Germans would refrain from carrying 
it away or would organise its distribution. If we permitted 
food to pass through the blockade for the relief of dependent 
populations that particular food might not go to Germans, but it 
would replace food supplies which Germany has already carried 
oi and even encourage her in further plundering. The 
answer to Mr. Hoover’s contention is given by another 
American organisation led by Mrs. Goddard Leach—the feed- 
ing of the countries enslaved by Hitler would make Hitler’s 
task easier. The American playwright, Mr. Robert Sherwood, 
pertinently draws attention to the fact that it is the fear of 
starvation under the pressure of blockade that confirms General 
Franco in his determination to keep Spain out of the war. 
Britain has taken steps to ensure the transit of food to countries 
that remain neutral, and has collected reserves of food to throw 
into any country which shakes off the German yoke, but it 
would be false humanitarianism to prolong the war by helping 
Hitler to feed those whom he has deprived and enslaved. 


Peace with Hitler ? 


Foreign opinion has been impressed, as Mr. Attlee antici- 
pated, by a debate in the House of Commons in which mem- 
bers were allowed to argue the case for calling a conference 
to discuss terms of peace. It has been equally impressed by 
the fact that the resolution was rejected by a majority of 341 
to 4. Those who moved and supported it were not friends 
of Hitler ; on the contrary, they are ardent believers in frze- 
dom ; and they are pacifists. The late George Lansbury had 
the same simple faith in the essential goodness of man as Mr. 
Maxton appears to have; and he tried to talk Hitler and 
Mussolini round to his point of view, with what effect we 
know. There is not a member of the House of Commons who 
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would not agree with Mr. Maxton and Mr. McGovern about 
the folly and detestableness of killing, and would not like to 
end the war today if its ending would mean a satisfactory 
peace. But before the war began all means were exhausted 
to secure a modus vivendi with the dictators that would make 
life tolerable for others. Today no peace could be made with 
Hitler which was not a surrender, and no terms could be made 
with him which he would observe. No understanding can 
be come to with Hitler as long as he is armed with power—he 
does not talk our language, think the same thoughts, or con- 
ceive the same scruples. If Hitler to suit his own convenience 
made a peace now we should still have to prepare for another 
war. The records of the dictators are such that this country 
will not believe that any peace worth having can be won while 
they are where they are. 


The War Damage Insurance Bill 


The Government’s long-awaited War Damage Insurance 
Bill has at last been published, and in its main provisions is 
in accordance with the forecast. It is based upon a com- 
pulsory contributory scheme for damage to all buildings and 
business assets, and a voluntary scheme of insurance for per- 
sonal chattels and furniture; and compensation, of course, 
will be retrospective. The original Government undertaking 
to pay compensation at the end of the war so far as the 
country can afford it seems to be merged in the provision that 
compensation claims for the period covered (from the outbreak 
of war till August 31st next) exceeding £200,000,000, will be 
met to the extent of a further {200,000,000 by the Exchequer, 
any further excess being met equally by the Exchequer and in- 
creased contributions. This decision means that the Govern- 
ment has decided that the country cannot afford to pay more 
than half the value claimed, as a maximum, and that the 
remainder must be collected from all property-owners through 
compulsory insurance. The premium will be 2s. in the 
pound on the net rateable value of property, except in the 
case Of agricultural property, rightly reduced to 6d., and 
churches and chapels, which, also rightly, will not be required 
to pay anything. The financial terms for obvious reasons 
are fixed only for the first two years of war—it remains to be 
seen whether 2s. in the pound is enough, or too much, The 
Government adheres to the original plan to make insurance 
of furniture voluntary. Why this arbitrary distinction? Furni- 
ture is as necessary as a house to live in, and there is no good 
reason why it should not be insured on the same terms. 


Merchant Shipping Losses 

The fact that this week’s statistics of sinkings of merchant 
vessels show that the total was less than the weekly average 
for the whole period of the war would be more reassuring if 
the weekly average were not itself so disturbingly high. Last 
week’s total was some §2,000 tons, the weekly average some 
62,000. In the week before last the alarming figure of close 
on 88,000 was reached. The situation, therefore, shows some 
improvement, but we clearly cannot afford to go on losing 
even §2,000 tons a week. The difficulties created by Germany’s 
occupation of the French submarine bases and our loss of the 
Eire naval bases are obvious, and Hitler has made no con- 
cealment of the efforts he is exerting to reduce this country 
by submarine and air blockade. Fortunately there are some 
grounds for thinking that the Germans are already doing their 
worst, whereas there are still possibilities of further defensive 
measures on our side. The coastal command of the R.A.F. 
is being strengthened, as the Prime Minister announced in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday, and as the full fifty 
destroyers obtained from the United States come into service 
the situation will to some extent be eased. But the two 
developments most to be desired are the acquisition in some 
form or other of more light merchant-ships and naval craft from 
America and such a turn of events in the Mediterranean as 
would release British cruisers and destroyers from that sea 
for service in the Atlantic. As events are shaping, that transfer 
may be possible before long. 
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The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: The Debate on 
the Address concluded with the Division on the I.L.P. amend- 
ment. Apparently Mr. McGovern and Mr Maxton wanted 
a statement of peace terms and a conference. The House 
listened with respect to the minority view; it always does. But 
Mr. Attlee in the first five minutes of his reply left Mr. Maxton, 
irresponsible and still full of charm, looking a little foolish as 
well. The full-blooded, hundred per cent. steel-worker and 
Member for Lanark, Mr. James Walker, now Chairman of the 
Labour Party, trounced his Scottish friends, and Mr. Thurtle, of 
Shoreditch, compared them unfavourably with black-legs, while 
the Welsh eloquence of Mr. James Griffiths was let loose on 
them with devastating effect. 


* 7 7 * 


Another amendment, standing in the name of a score of 
Radicals and Independents, was not called. It asked for a 
closer definition of war-aims. Mr. Silverman was called in 
the general debate. A careful reading of the Division record 
shows that a number of members, including Mr. Silverman, 
abstained. Why? Sir Malcolm Robertson made an interest- 
ing maiden speech, Sir Percy Harris quoted the famous Times 
leader, “ The Two Scourges,” and Mr. Brooke made an in- 
telligent advocacy for practical war-aims. 

* * * x 


The House of Commons, having spent several days on the 
problem of aliens and refugees, devoted a few hours on Tues- 
day and Wednesday to the now famous Regulation 18B of 
the Defence (General) Regulations, 1939. Not only aliens 
suffered from the somewhat hysterical action taken six months 
ago. Among the victims were notorious people like Sir Oswald 
Mosley, and also some scores of men and women who be- 
longed to the British Union or certain Anglo-German fellow- 
ships. No doubt some of them were innocent; many of them 
have had no opportunity of stating their case. It fell to Mr. 
Morrison to defend himself and his predecessor. He did it well 
enough, but as with aliens, it is more difficult to release on a 
selective basis than to intern without discrimination. 

* * * * 


The interesting report from the Committee of Privileges, 
on the question of Captain Ramsay, was challenged by Sir 
Irving Albery, Mr. Maxton, Mr. Craik Henderson and others 
on a variety of grounds. Mr. Denman, who on these matters 
combines a quiet erudition with a sober common sense, spoke 
well for the Committee. It is, of course, true that Captain 
Ramsay’s constituency is disfranchised; but so, virtually, 
are those of many Service members. Perhaps constituents 
will think twice before electing members who are likely to 
take such extreme views as the Member for Peebles and Mid- 
lothian. The report repays reading, and is a careful elucida- 
tion of the existing position. Whether Regulation 18B is a 
right one or whether the present Privileges of the House need 
limiting or enlarging, are separate questions. Freedom from 
arrest has been claimed except for indictable offences, which 
include treason, felony, and breach of the peace. The case 
of John Wilkes added seditious libels. Some members tried 
to maintain that Captain Ramsay’s case fell on debatable ground 
between civil and criminal offences. 

* * * * 


Now that the King’s Speech is debated, and the present 
issues of freedom and peace terms are settled, the House 
might well return to the critical issues raised by bombings 
and sinkings, rationing and man-power. Stronger and more 
determined leadership on the vital home front is needed to 
see the country through the winter months. Members have 
an important part to play in that leadership. 


Subscription 30s. a year to any part of the world. Postage on this 
issue: Inland 11d., Foreign and Imperial 1d., Canada 1d. 
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THE FAILURE 


“ JT TALY knew she had difficult moments in store when 

she entered the present war.” Such was the under- 
statement with which reverses were admitted in a special 
communiqué issued in Rome last Monday, when the 
Italian people, already disturbed by the news of “ with- 
drawals ” in Albania, were pondering over the resignation 
of Italy’s most trusted soldier, Marshal Badoglio, and the 
deposition of Admiral Cavagnari, Chief of the Naval Staff, 
and also of the Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff and the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet. Changes in the High 
Command in time of war under some circumstances are 
salutary, but such a drastic everhaul as this in the midst of 
critical operations was necessarily a reflection either on 
the military conduct of the campaign by land and sea 
or on the Government itself which had ordered the cam- 
paign. Who were the culprits—the military leaders or 
the Government? Was it Marshal Badoglio who was dis- 
missed by Mussolini for the defeats suffered at the hands 
of the Greeks, or was it Mussolini who was thrown over 
by Badoglio for starting a disastrous campaign of which the 
Marshal disapproved? 

Again, the resignations of Admiral Cavagnari and Vice- 
Admiral Bacci may appear as obvious sequels to the naval 
losses sustained at Taranto. In view of the fact that the 
Italian fleet had always avoided engagements with British 
forces at sea, there was reason enough for dissatisfaction 
at the failure even to protect the fleet behind the harbour 
fortifications. Yet even here the Government behind the 
Admiralty could not escape its share of blame, since it was 
alone responsible for a campaign which made it so much 
easier for the British Fleet to operate in Italian waters, 
and exposed the Italian shore to air attack both from the 
sea and the land. Nor can anyone but the head of the 
Government be held responsible for the danger which 
threatens the Dodecanese Islands, now isolated in the 
Aegean Sea. Was it because he advised the Duce that 
the islands were no longer tenable that General Maria de 
Vecchi has also received notice to quit? 

“These castles of playing-cards will one day be over- 
thrown by that reality which has had only one unchange- 
able name throughout the ages.” The words are Musso- 
lini’s, spoken in 1937. It was he first who started playing 
a desperate game of cards with the destinies of Europe. 
It was he who, when he found that the system which he 
had imposed on Italy by force could not be sustained 
without the distraction of foreign wars and the stimulus 
of cheap victories, broke his promises to Abyssinia, and 
loosed his bombers and his poison gas over a country help- 
less against such weapons. There were many who believed 
that the words with which he alarmed statesmen during 
that period were no more than bluff, but there were none 
who were willing to take up his challenge effectively. 
Again, he sought distraction from domestic embarrassments 
by embroiling his country in the Spanish civil war, from 
which no benefit of any kind was obtained except that it 
enabled him to boast that “no other peoples have had the 
same opportunities since the World War for training 
generals, officers, non-commissioned officers, and hundreds 
of thousands of men who have fought, marched, and 
suffered.” These are the generals, officers and men who 
have been encountered by the Greeks. 


It is not likely that what he intended in Albania was 
serious fighting. He had trusted his diplomatic agents 


in Athens, who believed that General Metaxas would yield 
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to threats. He had been careful to keep out of the wa 
with Britain and France till Hitler’s successes ied him ty 
believe that final victory was certain. For years he haj 
been brave as a lion in his talk, and again and again word; 
had won him easy victories. He was still brave as a ligg 
while Germans were fighting, and he was waiting to ge 
his share of the spoils. But what was his share? Tunjs 
still remains uncertain. Syria has not yielded to th 
blandishments of his Commission. Egypt does not loo 
easily conquerable, and the prize of Suez is distant. Ther 
remained the Balkans, where Germany seemed likely 
snap up one country after another. At least, by stealth and 
quick action, he had already seized Albania; and if Albania 
why not Greece—before it was marked out for penetra. 
tion by German “ tourists ”? Who could believe that Greece 
with her small population, her slender military equipmenr, 
would venture to stand out against the whole might of 
Italy? The politicians—yes-men eager to say what Musso. 
lini desired—were readily believed when they said tha 
Greece would yield and the military advisers, who knew 
the condition of the Italian Army, and doubtless saw 
the strategic advantages which Britain would gain if she 
held no more than Crete, were ignored. 

If Mussolini had the Italian people behind him to any- 
thing like the same extent that Hitler enjoys the confidence 
of Germany, the position would be different. But Musso- 
lini can count upon the Fascist Party and little else. Early 
in his régime he offended the intellectuals of his country 








by his suppression of intellectual liberty. Soon he was at 
variance with the Vatican, and deeply wounded the religious 
susceptibilities of a country millions of whom are profoundly § 
attached to the Roman Catholic Church. Never at any 
time was there any love of Germany among the Italian 
people, a majority of whom were distressed by the necessity 
of going to war with Britain, the traditional friend of their 
country. For years the whole nation has groaned under 
the financial burden of superfluous wars which may have 
brought glory to Mussolini, but no profit to Italy. And 
now at the last his bluff—so long successful—has exposed 
him to the necessity of showing his hand, of revealing and 
employing his military strength and his rashness hai 
brought him into conflict with the generals, many of whom 
have long distrusted the rhetoric of the Fascist leaders and 
the glib politicians and publicists. 

If the Italian people had an enthusiastic belief in Fascism 
and its leaders, if they were convinced of the inevitabilit; 
and rightness of this war and their heart had been in it, 
it is unlikely that their army in Albania, with its vastly 
superior equipment, would have been so severely defeated 
by the Greeks, however brave the latter might be and well 
led. The militarist spirit which Mussolini has been en- 
deavouring to whip up by the stimulants of eloquence, 
tricks and easy victories, has from first to last been an 
artificial thing, whose growth in Italy has been forced on 
uncongenial soil. An eager soldier is not created by the 
introduction of the goose-step—a step which, said Musso- 
lini tauntingly, .“ sit-at-homes, pot-bellies, and weaklings 
will never be able to do.” “ The order of the day,” he 
said, in the month when Hitler marched into Czecho- 
Slovakia, “is more guns, more ships, more aeroplanes . . .” 
“Woe to the vanquished! ” But the guns and the aero 
planes have proved unavailing against the Greeks, and some 
of the best ships have been broken in harbour by the 
British. For all the boastings of the Duce and his creatures 
in the Press, not a single real military success has fallen 
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to the Italians since Abyssinia was overcome. Their troops 
and aeroplanes aroused no admiration in Spain. The in- 
yasion of Albania was scarcely resisted. They contributed 
nothing to the fall of France. They have experienced oniy 





Wat § reverses against our fleet in the Mediterranean, and they 
1 t0 § have been defeated in Albania. 
had This is said with no intention of taunting the Italian 
rds people. Mussolini is the prime offender. He has dragged 
lion q reluctant and exhausted people into a war for 
“t which they had no desire, against the judgement of the 
é wiser politicians, and without—as it now appears—even 
¢ 
look 
here A 
ly io 
1 and & are unconsciously doing Herr Adolf Hitler too much 
ania. honour these days by taking him—naturally and con- 
letra: B yvincingly—as the personification of all Germany. He is a great 
reece § deal, but he is not quite that. In diplomacy, no doubt, he is 
nent, § omnipotent. He goes to the Spanish frontier to meet General 
it of | Franco, sends (or refrains from sending) for Laval to Berlin, 
isso. @ sends for Antonescu, sends for Ciano. But where he stands in 
that regard to military (there are no naval) matters is not so certain. 
new Probably he is sull stronger in that sphere than was expected. 
ah It was always said, with some reason, that when once war 
| broke out the generals would take charge and the Fuhrer a 
she back seat. But the war has not worked out that way. For 
eight months there was no fighting, and when a forward move 
any- § did come it involved political considerations—the invasion of 
ence § neutral countries—which fell in Hitler’s sphere and not von 
Isso- § Brauchitsch’s. Since then the land war has gone stagnant 
arly again and the generals have little to do with strategy because 
ntry = there is little strategy to do with. They have moved troops 
18 at | into Rumania, but that is only an automatic sequel to the 
ious | Political decision to take over Rumania. As for the attempts 
ndly ) %0 blockade Britain by air and sea, they are much more 
am likely to be decided by Goering and Raeder, though we 
.°@ normally talk about Hitler’s blockade. If and when land war 
lian § . reer 
et is resumed it is very much to be doubted whether the major 
‘SilY F decisions will be Hitler’s. He was never more than a corporal 
heit Fin the army and though he has manifested an astonishing 
ider political flair he has never shown any signs of military capacity. 
lave § His power is at its zenith today—but the zenith is a difficult 
And § point to cling to long. 


sed * * * 


and The criticisms which have been directed in some quarters 
has § against Sir Robert Vansittart’s Empire broadcasts on Germany 
om § scem to me unjustified. It is satisfactory in any case that 
and ® scope is being found somewhere for the undeniably great 

abilities of the Chief Diplomatic Adviser to His Majesty’s 
ism | Government. Sir Robert’s thesis, as the reprint of his broad- 
lity @ casts in the Sunday Times indicates, is that Germany has 
ie throughout all history shown herself brutal, aggressive and 
“ tyrannical towards other nations. That is indisputabie his- 
" toricaliy. It was true of Frederick the Great—to go back no 
ted further—it was true of Bismarck, and his “ blood and iron,” 
rell Band his deliberately fomented wars; it was true of the Kaiser, 
ei- § and it is true, in an exaggerated form, of the Germany of 
ce, Hitler. To Sir Robert’s argument that while a German may 


an § be one of the best of people, Germans as a whole have always 
on § shown themselves intolerable and impossible, and that unless 
he & there is real evidence of a spiritual change in them, there is 
no hope for Europe, I see no answer. It is an unpleasant truth, 
but a great deal more harm than good is done by ignoring it, 
he @ Whether from sentimentality or any other cause. The first 
thing is to recognise it and then see how to deal with it. 


> * * * * 

The mission of Colonel Donovan from Washington to 
-_ . , 
“} Europe—at the instance apparently of Colonel Knox, the 


n¢F Secretary of the Navy—inevitadly recalls similar missions by 
he F Coloael House in'the last war. But there is one substantial 
€s§ difference. House was President Wilson’s eyes and ears. The 
tie between the two men was broken later (not by House) but 
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taking the military leaders fully into his confidence. None 
the less, the Italian people, towards the majority of whom 
this country feels no enmity, must take the consequences 
for tolerating the filibusterer who has deceived them so 
often. The moment has come, when they are discouraged, 
disunited, and severely disorganised, and the idol is totter- 
ing on his pedestal, to strike hard blows at their scattered 
forces, to hammer them swiftly and continuously in 
Libya, the Sudan, Albania, and their home ports before 
their strong partner in Germany can come to their 
assistance. 


SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


down to 1918 it was of the most intimate kind. House com- 
municated direct with the President, and so completely did 
he command confidence in this country that Sir Edward Grey 
took the unprecendented step of permitting him the use of 
the Foreign Office cypher. Col. Donovan enjoys no such 
standing in the United States. On the other hand his unofficial 
information may be even more valuable than House’s, for when 
House was touring Europe the United States, after all, had 
its Ambassadors in all the great capitals. Today there is no 
such American representation in London, Paris, Berlin or 
Rome. A travelling emissary, therefore, for whose activities 
neither the President nor the Secretary of State takes responsi- 
bility, but whose reports they may be very glad to read, might 
do some very useful work—as indeed Colonel Donovan did 
on a previous visit last summer, when he was able to send home 
a picture of Britain substantially different from that drawn 
officially by the pessimistic Mr. Kennedy. 


. * * * 


Having once embarked on the incredible story of the 
deportation to Canada, and internment there, of Mr. F. G. 
Friedlander, Fellow of Trinity, I must pursue it to the end— 
if an end ever comes. The mystery of why, when the Home 
Secretary announced on October 24th that a communication 
had already been sent to Canada ordering Mr. Friedlander’s 
release, Mr. Friedlander should have had to cable a month 
later that no such communication had arrived, is now ex- 
plained. It appears that the ship carrying the Home Office 
letter (or postcard, for all I know) conveying the necessary 
instructions, was detained on this side of the Atlantic for some 
time after its usual date of sailing. The Home Office is either 
unacquainted with the cable service or considers cabling too 
good for refugees, however distinguished. Stranger and 
stranger—and more and more intolerable. 


* ad - 2 


Deals in property present some aspects of interest in these 
days. Here is a case I have had carefully authenticated. A 
business concern, deciding that removal of its head offices 
from London was desirable, began negotiations for a par- 
ticular house in the country. The estimated pre-war value 
was £6,000, but in the circumstances £9,000 was being asked. 
The board boggled a little at that and put off a decision ull 
their next meeting. By that time the vendor, who seemed 
to have heard of the Sibylline Books, was asking £11,000. 
That created some difference of opinion and the matter was 


adjourned. Meanwhile the price had risen to £15,000. The 
property was, however, finally acquired—at £19,000. 
* * * * 
Is Boxing Day this year a Bank Holiday or not? The 
Government, I thought, had definitely declared not. Large 


sections of workers, however, with or without the agreement 
of their employers, have declared otherwise. There will con- 
sequently arise precisely the situation which the Government 
presumably desired to avoid, munition workers in the widest 
sense being kept at their benches while half their fellows will 
be making holiday. Surely we can act as a nation in this matter. 
JANUS. 
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By STRATEGICUS 


HE operations on the western front of Egypt have been so 

long expected, and the first news is so encouraging, that 
we are tempted to interpret their design and development by 
our hopes. How often since Graziani advanced to Sidi Barrani 
on September 18th has everyone dwelt upon the plans for his 
confusion. Here was the Italian Commander moving a con- 
siderable force over fifty miles into inhospitable territory with 
correspondingly heavy supplies to bring up over communica- 
tions open on both flanks to interruption. It is true that a 
little more than a week after he appeared at Sidi Barrani, on 
the only promising road to the Canal, a force also showed 
itself at Jarabub on the desert route; but at that time his 
position looked like a long-stemmed flower with a tempting 
head at Sidi Barrani asking to be clipped off. The move at 
Jarabub barely distracted the attention: it could not strengthen 
the stalk. 

General Wavell’s position in September, however, was not 
strong enough to encourage such a surgical operation. He had 
the thankless task of watching and waiting and using his 
resources to harass his enemy as much as possible on the main 
front, bearing meanwhile, with what heart he could, the spec- 
tacle of Kassala, Gallabat and Kurmuk falling into Italian 
hands, with Moyale and British Somaliland to follow. It 
needed a rigid sense of perspective to ignore these movements 
and to strike as often and as hard as he could at the force in 
Libya and then in Egypt. At least everyone could see that 
he was making the best use of his opportunities there ; and 
only he and the General Staff knew exactly how dangerous 
were the possibilities in the Italian advance. But when 
Graziani moved to Sidi Barrani and began to lay out his posi- 
tion skilfully over a considerable front, with a number of 
fortified camps, it was inevitable that we should wonder why 
he was being allowed to reduce his risks as steadily as he 
improved his chance of striking a deadly blow at one of the 
most sensitive centres of the Empire. We began to remember 
that Italy had constructed a coastal road from the Tunisian to 
the Egyptian frontier, a distance of nearly 1,200 miles; and it 
seemed that she was being given the opportunity of solidly 
extending her grip up to the easternmost edge of her 
advance. . 

The British Commander simply had not the resources to 
attack in force; and the risk that the Italians might consolidate 
their hold was much less than that they might choose to advance. 
Little by little the troops began to trickle into Egypt with some 
modern equipment and many of our finest air-squadrons. But, 
at the moment whea he could contemplate the possibility of 
taking the offensive, General Wavell found that he had to send 
some of his best air squadrons to Greece. Never, of course, 
have they been used to better purpose. Greece, with the help 
we have been able to give her, has struck a memorable blow 
against Italy; and whatever may be the sequel, the memory 
of what that small nation could do against a great Power 
with all the equipment which wide ambitions had led it 
to accumulate wil. never perish. The service Greece has done 
us and the cause which has forced us into the war is 
magnificent. Even if the offensive against Graziani has had 
to be postponed, it is certain that it takes place under far better 
conditions. 

But now that it has been launched it is not easy to discover 
whether General Wavell has given. his subordinate, General 
Wilson, a pawn to move or the queen. That he has set in 
motion a considerable force is evident. Even if Graziani com- 
mands at Sidi Barrani no more than the two divisions with 
which he crossed the frontier the capture of 4,000 prisoners 
represents an appreciable victory; for the troops had been dis- 
posed in a series of fortified camps strongly armed against air 
and tank attack, in a fairly dense triangular area. The Prime 


Minister has pointed out some of the difficulties of the 





operation. To attack the Italian position with any chance yf 
all it was necessary to transport in complete secrecy th 
Imperial force and the Free French detachments across a strip 
of territory 75 miles long. The British force has be 
separated from the Italian invader by that distance these typ 
months, though there have been frequent clashes betwe 
motorised patrols. It is this fact that rendered more difficy;t 
the problem of the secret approach over such a distance. Th 
routes separating the two forces cannot have been unused fy 
any appreciable length of time. Yet the approach mar 
was carried out with sufficient secrecy, since it is evident thy 
the Imperial forces secured at least a tactical surprise, ani 
presumably their first objective is not unfairly represented by 
the metaphor already used. 

The Italian position at Sidi Barrani was like a flower at th 
head of a long stem. By patient skill Graziani had given depth 
and lateral support to the head ; but it remained a head m 
a slender stalk, since the terrain conditioned the form of the§ 
invasion. The problem was how to cut off this head mos 
quickly, cleanly and cheaply. The arrangement of the advance 
position in perimeter camps involved the attack in a number 
of detached actions, having a cumulative or remote rather 
than a direct and immediate influence upon each other. Such 
camps may hold any force up to a brigade ; and they are used 
widely on the North West frontier of India. Yet the Italian 
commander could not ignore the capture of any one of the 
camps ; and, when the British troops attacked, they struc 
at what was apparently the camp on the extreme right-front 
of the position. As far as one can judge from the firs 
reports the camp was captured with the second in command, 
the General being killed. The second attack was delivered 
against a stronger position nearer the coast where mor 
prisoners and war material were taken. Most interesting and 
suggestive of all is the news that an armoured force has reached 
the coast between Sidi Barrani and Buq Bug and cut off part 
of two divisions in Sidi Barrani from the divisions supporting 
them in the rear. From this it would seem that the stalk has 
been neatly clipped ; and the supports of the advanced Italian 
force are lying back in the direction of Sollum. 

It is idle to speculate upon such meagre detail. It is per- 
missible to infer that General Wavell’s plan is to cut off the 
advanced position at Sidi Barrani ; but whether he designs to 
follow it up by an advance upon the main Italian force we 
cannot guess. It is far from probable that the main force is 
yet across the frontier, and the clash at present has taken place 
between only the advanced elements. The development of 
the operation will depend upon the nature of the succes 
achieved in the first phase of the attack. All that we can se 
at present is the vague outlines of a successful operation, small 
workmanlike, skilfully designed on modern lines and as res0- 
lutely carried out. 

If we are to judge by the manner in which it has been 
launched, this operation is a characteristic British action. From 
the nature of the ground it was evident from the first that the 
left flank of the advance was open to interruption from the sea, 
as the right and centre were from the desert. The camp 
formation gave some effective protection against the desert 
raiding ; but only a superior fleet could safeguard the sea 
flank: It was inevitable, therefore, that any attack upon the 
Italian position would fail to profit from the position if it did 
not involve the use of the Navy. No attack in warfare tceday 
can reckon upon success, or even safeguard itself against dis- 
aster, which does not make use of aeroplanes in immediate as 
well as distant co-operation with the ground forces. Neither 
attack nor defence can hope to be effective against a modern 
army without armoured detachments. 

General Wavell is a skilful soldier of whom even General 
Keitel is said to approve ; and it was impossible to expect 
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him to attack without making the fullest use of his advantages. 
The operation seems, in fact, to have involved part of the 
Douhet design, and the dive-bomber waiting upon the ground 
forces. The Navy co-operated admirably, as is their custom. 
In fine, as far as ome can see, the operation will bear close 
examination in detail, and it has had the success it deserved. 
It must have had a most heartening effect upon the troops, 
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who have been growing more and more restive for want of a 
chance of coming to grips with the enemy. It has heartened 
everyone, and, taken with the continuing Greek successes, it 
gives wings to the imagination. It is for this reason that it is 
wise to remind ourselves that this operation as yet is a small 
matter, a clash of the advanced detachments ; but admittedly 
it is an excellent beginning. 


MORE HELP FROM AMERICA 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


F course, the United States has still not plunged into 

the war preparation effort with enough intensity, despite 
everything that is being done. There is still too much of 
the “ business as usual” attitude which plagued Britain before 
the fall of France. There is still too much isolationism in 
high, if not responsible, places. There is stil! too much 
uncertainty among the people over their ultimate relationship 
to the war. 

But we are making progress. The seriousness of the shipping 
situation, the bombings of smaller industrial cities in Britain, 
the Axis’s Balkan diplomacy, Lord Lothian’s startling appeal 
for financial aid, all have aroused grave stirrings here. False 
optimism about Britain’s prospects certainly does not exist 
here now—as it threatened to do with the failure of invasion 
to materialise and before the war at sea and over the Midlands 
had become acute. At the same time, the ultra-defeatists and 
appeasers are not making headway. Ambassador Kennedy’s 
reported remarks along defeatist lines have been stirringly 
combated by a good many others, and left a very bad taste in 
the public mouth anyway. 

The next major step seems certain to be some sort of 
shipping aid, in just what form we do not yet know. But 
public opinion has thoroughly adopted the obvious view that 
it is futile to manufacture arms for Britain and have them 
go to the bottom of the Atlantic. Thus far, the trend seems 
to be toward plans for transfer of American shipping to 
British registry. The Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies, which often foreshadows Administration 
policy, has just made this recommendation : 

“ The life-line between Great Britain and the United States 
is the sea-route to the Western Hemisphere. Under no circum- 
stances must this line be cut, and the United States must be 
prepared to maintain it. The United States must supply 
Great Britain with all possible merchant-vessels to fly the 
British flag. The United States should produce boats as 
rapidly as in the World War days, for lease or rent to the 
British. A shipping-pool should be developed so that American 
ships could operate in the Indian and Pacific Oceans and thus 
release Britain’s shipping for service in the Atlantic.” 

Meanwhile, it is becoming increasingly clear that drastic 
steps to expand production further need to be taken. This is 
as true in the ship-building industry as it is elsewhere. As 
the Committee to Defend America also urged: “ Aid to the 
Allies and American defence, which are parts of the same 
problem, can only be accomplished by very greatly increased 
American arms-production. The battle for civilisation and 
democracy may be won or lost on the American assembly- 
line. To this end we will support the President in the use 
of his full legal powers under a state of national emergency 
if necessary, to mobilise at once all the industrial resources 
of the nation for maximum production. Whatever executive 
authority the President possesses must be used; whatever 
additional authority from Congress is mecessary must be 
secured for the mobilisation of tremendous industrial pro- 
duction fer supplying ourselves and the Allies.” 

These two points are of imperative importance: more 
shipping and an end to “ business as usual.” They are far 
more important at this particular moment, it would really 
seem, than the extension of financial aid. Yet Lord Lothian 
was probably well advised in opening up the question of 
financial aid immediately upon the arrival of his Clipper in 


New York. The first was to draw a sharp and bitter 


By Air Mail. 


protest from some isolationists—a result the Ambassador must 
have anticipated, for he is a shrewd student of American policy. 
But the second result was to draw the fire away from the 
more immediate and urgent objectives. In effect Lord Lothian 
set up a remote and at present somewhat difficult goal; he 
established an “asking price,” in the shadow of which the 
various forms of needed physical aid will probably be easier 
to accomplish. 

Actually, repeal of the Johnson Act—which is the issue on 
which the isolationists are making their protests at present—is 
far from essential, and might not be particularly helpful. The 
Johnson Act simply prohibits the flotation of private loans 
or credits here for nations in default on debts of the last war, 
But private credit is not what Britain will be wanting from 
the United States. Until the Axis begins to crack, it would 
be difficult to obtain private credit in adequate quantities. 
Government loans are much more to the point, and they are 
not prohibited by the Johnson Act. There are other types 
of financial aid, moreover, which are not now prohibited by 
law. The idea of “ compensatory transfer” of various British 
assets can be carried a long way. It was never stated, for 
instance, that the naval and air base leases in British posses- 
sions in this hemisphere had been fully compensated for by 
the 50 destroyers. Such “compensatory transfers” need not 
involve territories or peoples, but may be in a far less tangible 
field. 

Moreover, there is considerable sentiment among Americans 
for outright aid to Britain. Whether this would extend to 
the billions required is perhaps open to question without some 
kind of indirect compensation. But what Americans most 
seek to avoid is post-war unpleasantness about debts. They 
are thoroughly sick of the last war debts, and rather than have 
that sort of hang-over to plague relations between the countries 
for years they seem prepared to make quite considerable 
sacrifices. However, if they are to make such outright or 
virtually outright contributions, they will need to know rather 
precisely how much of an equivalent sacrifice has been made 
by Britons. They will ask, for example, whether extensive 
British investments in the United States still remain, and 
whether American corporations will continue to pay substantial 
dividends to Britons when American taxpayers are digging 
down for an outright contribution to the British war effort. If 
they are to give up “ business as usual” in their own affairs, 
they will want to know that Britain’s affairs in the Western 
Hemisphere are in similar state. One small example: it seemed 
to Americans that, for their national security, their share of 
the consumption of Bolivian tin should be smelted in the 
United States. Efforts to set up smelting facilities here, 
it is understood, have been resisted, if not blocked, by 
British smelting interests which have long had a _ virtual 
monopoly. 

It is easy for Americans to be parochial and unreasonable 
in this discussion of finances, in their effort to be realistic. 
Nobody questions the tremendous burden of sacrifice which 
Britain is carrying at home, and in many far-flung parts 
of the world. The daily cost of the war is well known. 
Moreover, Britain’s desire to avoid liquidating the remainder 
of its security holdings in the Americas, so as to regain trade 
after the war, is very human and understandable. Yet the 
desire of Americans to be shown that the time really has come 
for financial sacrifices on their own part, is equally human 
and understandable. 
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Many considerations along these lines make the financial 
question by far the hardest to resolve in Anglo-American 
relations. That is perhaps why Lord Lothian chose to raise 
it as soon as he set foot on American soil. His statement, 
at any rate, ended the post-election lull. Emergence of 
strong Administration policies are now to be expected, notably 
in shipping and in industrial production. Possibly there will 
have been a big development in shipping before this article 
makes its precarious way by Clipper across the Atlantic. 


EFFORT AND AIMS 


By KENNETH LINDSAY, M.P. 


N September 3rd, 1939, Britain became formally at war, but 

no one can pretend that the previous years were anything 
but an armed or disarmed truce. One has only to read Mr. 
John Kennedy’s short but devastating analysis, Why England 
Slept, to see the last ten years in perspective. There was no order 
in France, Spain, Germany, Italy, Russia, Britain, Japan or the 
United States. Violent social and economic forces had been 
shaking the whole world. Hitler, Stalin, the Spanish Civil 
War, Roosevelt’s third term, Japanese aggression, are not merely 
historical accidents. The dictators abolished unemployment 
and freedom, the democracies chose freedom and unemploy- 
ment. Mr. Bevin is still making the same choice, while talk- 
ing about “Social Security” after the war. It is surely the 
main criticism of pre-war statesmen, MacDonald, Baldwin and 
Chamberlain, that they failed to comprehend the revolutionary 
forces which the last War let loose on the world. Such is 
the irony and time-lag of democratic government that only 
now are we beginning to understand the full significance of 
twentieth-century economic conditions. 

For the last eight years Britain has been more concerned 
to balance Budgets, enlarge empire trade, and improve social 
services than to match its armaments to its commitments or 
run the risk of genuine collective security. Disarmament and 
economic conferences completely failed. Democracy had 
neither glamour nor faith nor an independent message, until 
war came. Planning was mocked and youth was neglected; 
democrats ran hither and thither, some after Russian and some 
after Fascist models, some after New Deals, others after old 
nostrums like laissez-faire, while a few, like Lord Beaverbrook 
and Mr. Garvin, became Empire isolationists. The division 
became acute over Spain, because the many forces met on 
this common battle-ground. Meanwhile Germany was ruled 
by a few determined men, armed with a clear-cut political 
creed, who knew what they wanted, and who planned with 
ruthless force, secrecy and subtlety a vast industrial and 
propagandist organisation. They left nothing to chance; they 
harnessed all the forces of modern science to one main end— 
the destruction of British power. 

At last, beneath the wide protection of an outstanding 
leader and Prime Minister, whose unique position puts him 
almost above the domestic battle, the supreme test of democracy 
is at hand. Can we find in the trials of war-effort the 
greatest common measure of agreement on war aims, or must 
fatal cracks in material unity accompany any such statement? 
Let no one minimise the danger. Not least among them are 
the politicians, the dogmatists and the phrase-makers. The 
average man and woman facing the facts will not wish to 
split hairs. Four months ago, in an article entitled “ A Fight- 
ing Faith,” I tried to indicate in concrete terms some of the 
growing points of a better social order, which were taking 
root and which commanded general acceptance. Since then 
bombardment has cruelly visited our shores, and invasion has 
been stemmed. Mr. Churchill has inspired the country and 
the people have held the forts and the shelters. But once 
again there is widely expressed uneasiness about the Home 
Front. 

Economic policy appears hesitant and without grit ; it is 
difficult to discern a plan either in regard to wages, prices or 
finance. Mobilisation and training of man-power have lagged; 
appeals for a harder standard of living are not accompanied 
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by stricter rationing. Local Government has not been equal 
to the calls made on it, either in the bombed or unbombeg 


areas. Civil Service routine has too often obstructed yp. 
orthodox and courageous action. Half-measures towards 
youth and Army education are not good enough. Delays ang 
prejudice in dealing with refugees and pioneers, inadequate 
foreign propaganda at the Ministry of Information, cannot be 
tolerated, because they are an essential part of the war effort 

I am not here concerned with blue-prints for a new soci 
and international order ; there is a time and place for that ; for. 
tunately many groups are working at that most important task 
There are more actual matters facing us now—the spirit 
in which we wage the war, and the precise steps we take 
tomorrow to mobilise the full war effort. It is surely the 
hidden reserves of a democracy which give it greater strength 
and resilience. Now is the time to draw on some of thes 
reserves, as we have already drawn on our capital. Mr. Bevin 
must find a way of using fully man-power and woman-power, 
Sir William Beveridge must, by now, have reported on the 
whole problem. What has happened to the report? It is 
not necessarily a question of compulsion, it is certainly a ques. 
tion of orderly direction. Mr. Greenwood is in charge of 
production. Either his many committees are not functioning 
properly, or he is incapable of driving the team. What has 
become of the Tank Board, since its chairman went to India? 
Is it advisory or executive? Are not new men wanted to 
initiate industrial reconstruction in the Bristols and Coventrys? 
We have witnessed the deplorably slow growth of Regional 
Executive powers in London ; must this be repeated in other 
Regions? In the wider field of health and education too little 
advantage is being taken of opportunities in reception-areas, of 
answering the clear demands for a “ Youth Service” policy, 
of rising to the needs of the new civilian army. 

According as we face these and other problems we are 
creating the basis of any post-war order. War aims and war 
efforts merge and mingle in present action. That there is 
wide support for the outlook can be read in speech after 
speech delivered recently in the House of Commons, from all 
sides of the House. Mr. Brooke, a young Conservative, after 
some candid references to delays in local government, used 
these pertinent words, “I ask myself whether we can expect 
to save the world by our example until in our own administra- 
tive system we have dug out the causes of these shortcomings.” 

Democracy in action may show itself as the most stimulating 
spectacle the world has ever known, if it can inspire total 
service, meet the plain economic and social needs and preserve 
a united country. Strange as it may seem, no statesman or 
leader has yet plumbed the heart of this amazing people. 
Nelson expected every man would do his duty, and the answer 
came back promptly from the bosun’s mate, “ What the hell 
does the old bitch expect us to do, anyhow?” Mr. Bevin 
doubts conscription of labour, but the first straw vote indicates 
a desire to be put on the same basis as servicemen. Mr. 
MacDonald opposes compulsory evacuation, but his investi- 
gators discover that ninety per cent. only want to be told what 
to do. What other people would voluntarily accept the recent 
conditions in London shelters with a shrug and a smile, as 
many of us have seen them do? The Prime Minister came 
nearest when he offered his new Ministers agony and bloody 
sweat. 

We now have a Government which represents all the talents, 
and which might be described as “Eton and Labour.” Over 
a score of its members wear the old school-tie; an equal 
number are proud to have graduated from the elementary 
school. A handful of business men give it cement and indus- 
trial experience: new men like Mr. Oliver Lyttelton and Mr. 
George Hicks should reinforce these qualities. The people 
only ask for the strategy of victory, for the same courage in 
the field of administration as they see in the field of battle. 
They will tolerate neither slackness nor incompetence. “After 
Victory” there will be other problems. Meanwhile the 
country and the world want another speech from the Prime 
Minister. When he sees fit to make it, the answer wi'l come 
back as it did to Nelson. 
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SELECTIVE EVACUATION ? 


By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


ISS ELLEN WILKINSON is trying to bring the big 

public shelters, in which about a million Londoners 
spend their nights, up to the hygienic standard demanded by 
Florence Nightingale in the Crimea. The outcome of the war 
may be a good deal affected by her success or failure. For, as 
Lord Horder’s Committee has shown, the worst, and often the 
biggest, of the shelters may soon be acting upon the corporate 
body of the city much as decayed teeth or an internal ulcer 
act on the body of a person—that is to say as a “ septic focus ” 
from which disease spreads. Those of us who remember the 
influenza epidemic of 1918 (I nursed through it) which cost 
more lives than all the shooting, are thus concerned as to what 
the usual epidemic season—January and February—may bring 
in 1940. 

For Miss Wilkinson finds herself in the position of a house- 
maid asked to spring-clean, or even fumigate, the dining-room 
while the family continues to dine. The Ministry of Home 
Security, which is ultimately responsible for the structure and 
sanitation of shelters, hasn’t in short room to clean, remodel 
and rearrange, because of the crowd of shelterers. There is 
not a hope of that “2 foot 6 between the heads of sleepers ” 
that Florence Nightingale, living before the days of Pasteur 
and “the germ theory,” insisted upon and which was found 
to reduce mortality in hospitais and barracks so greatly. 

The Ministry of Health puts up posters exhorting people 
to evacuate. But one reception-area after the other, crowded 
with R.A.F., Army, Navy, Civil Servants, or new influxes ot 
munition-workers, tries to “pass the buck.” Biliet them by 
all means: 

“ But not on us, the oysters cried, 

Turning a little blue.” 
Evacuate, but not to our reception-area. And, having worked 
in a reception-area, I, for one, understand their point of view. 
Anyhow, under the Ministry of Health’s present way of 
handling things not very many people do evacuate—a hundred 
a day from the whole of London is often the sum total; of 
those that do leave London many come back, and anyway even 
of those who have evacuated and who stay on in a reception- 
area not many will be among those who had previously added 
to the crowd in the public shelters whose population most needs 
reducing. 

In view of the crowding of the best reception-areas, and the 
unwillingness and (hence) unsuitability of the less good, 
what seems to be needed is what might be called “ Selective 
Evacuation ”—involving, it may be, a small total number, but 
the right individuals. From some experience of evacuees and 
their problems, and more of heiping with reception, I should 
judge that some such scheme as the following might at least 
be tried out: 

1) A woman voluntary worker would be allotted w a shelter 
where the removal of say a quarter of the shelter population 
would bring things up to the aspired-to Crimean War hygienic 
standard. She would be informed by the authorities (a 
bewildering number of whom are concerned) to what reception- 
area that number would be evacuated if they consented to go. 

She would then go to the alloited reception-area, make 
contacts there, find out exactly what the procedure would 
be when the evacuees arrived, and she would arm herself 
with all sorts of trivial details about the place, including 
such things as picture-postcards. If practicable she would 
also induce some woman resident to come back to London 
with her. 

3) Returning to London she would meet an evacuation 
official, who would be armed with all the necessary forms and 
temporarily represent all the authorities concerned (as things 
are, school children, mothers and babies, expectant mothers, 
the aged and infirm, all come under different categories), and 
also a social worker who would be in touch with or represent 
all those who had to do with the provision of canteens, com- 
munal meals, &c., in the district in which the shelter was 


situated. 
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(4) This little ad hoc “evacuation team,” consisting of 
three or four people, i.e., the woman who had visited the 
reception-area (and, if possible, the woman resident from that 
area), the man with the forms, and lastly the representative 
of what was being done locally for those left behind, would 
then go to the shelter. 

They would go at the hour when shelterers had settled down, 
but were not yet preparing for sleep. It would be the job 
of the woman who had visited the reception-area to tell her 
tale, either by means of a little speech or by going from group 
to group. “ Why don’t you evacuate? This is where you will go 
if you decide to go, here are some pictures of it, the journey takes 
about so long. I’ve just been there myself.” She would be 
able to answer most of the questions, and if stumped would, 
if she had induced a resident to come with her, be able to turn 
to her for further details. If the objection to evacuation were 
(as it often is) the difficulty “ What would become of working 
members of the family left behind?” the local social worker 
concerned with communal meals and carteens would be con- 
sulted. Where there was a favourable response the man with 
the forms would be able to “close the deal,’ and the whole 
business of registering, which often looms large and formidable, 
would be settled on the spot. When the numbers for which 
the reception-area had been already prepared had been reached 
the list would be closed. 

(5) The woman who had visited the reception-area and who 
was thus qualified to act as liaison between the shelter and the 
reception-area would be expected to accompany her party, 
for she would know the journey already, know some of the 
people by whom the party would be welcomed and, by the time 
she arrived, would to some extent know the evacuces. She 
would remain in the reception-area long enough to get her 
party settled down, say for a day or two. Then she would 
return to the district from which the evacuees had come, with 
an account of how they were getting on, and would probably 
find that once more she was an exceedingly useful go-between. 

Officials to whom this scheme has been shown have several 
objections to make to it. They say: “ The hard core of resist- 
ance to the prospect of evacuation” has now been reached. 
(But they themselves so far have only tried to soften thai “ hard 
core” with leaflets and visits to the homes of social workers 
who know as little of “ reception” as the evacuces; how about 
a little human contact?) They say: “ Under the present scheme, 
by which a hundred a day are gathered from half as many 
London boroughs and sent on a sort of “ mystery cruise” they 
know not where, the time from agreeing to evacuate to actually 
leaving is shorter than it could be if some such scheme as the 
present were adopted.” (But since the present shelterers have 
now endured the Blitz for months, one extra day might surely 
be spent on a scheme which might mean success because both 
evacuees and “ reception ” would know what they were getting, 
and have the help of temporary personal liaison). They say: 
“The rather elaborate procedure would be too much for the 
evacuation authorities.” (But I offered to try out the scheme 
experimentally myself; moreover, have they any idea of the 
much harder and more exasperating work involved when the 
wrong numbers arrive at a reception-area and, because of the 
muddle, a large proportion of evacuees quite understandably 
refuse to stay?) Most strangely of all they object: “The prob- 
lem of the big overcrowded shelter is a minority problem.” (But 
The Times estimates the numbers at one-fifth and others at 
one-sixth of the population, and, when you are concerned with 
a city of seven millions, that is over a million, and anyhow the 
cell tissues involved when an individual has a “ septic focus ” 
are a minority of the cells of the whole body.) 

So much for objections. On the other hand, one or two 
social workers, both from “reception” and 
“ evacuation’ areas, who have studied the scheme, seem to 
think that something of the sort is called for. It is clear at any 
rate that something ought to be done and done quickly, for 
it is to be remembered that once the epidemic season sets in 
—say in eight weeks’ time—evacuation as we know it at present 
may, and perhaps should, for the sake of the crowded reception 
areas, be wholly impossible. Do officials read history? Do 
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they remember, for instance, that after the Great Plague had 
struck London in the reign of Charles II the townsfolk and 
villagers of “reception-areas” received the London 
“ evacuees ” who streamed along the roads at the point of the 
musket? 

I, and a group of social workers concerned with shelters, want 
at any rate to see whether something could be done now on 
the lines outlined. Even without official backing the pian could, 
it seems, at least be tried out by us if a reception-area were 
willing to volunteer a small proportion of its accommodation 
for the experiment. The reception-area would get evacuces 
who would know what to expect, it would get the number it 
was prepared to take, and no more, and in other ways its wishes 
could be met and the liaison which many reception-areas are 
asking for would be established. Officialdom seems (at least) 
prepared to count evacuees selected in this way as part of the 
quota and to grant the usual facilities of travelling vouchers 
and billeting allowances. Can Spectator readers find us a 
reception area? 

To sum up, there are a number of ways in which it is pos- 
sible to lose this war, but to lose it because the Ministry of 
Home Security cannot get London’s public shelters up to 
Crimean War standards and because we are thus landed witb 
a devastating epidemic, would be one of the least satisfactory. 


AIR WAR PROSPECTS 


By OUR AIR CORRESPONDENT 


ESPITE concentrated night-raids of great intensity 
against Great Britain, and despite the continued lack 
of a satisfactory defence against the night-bomber, the events 
of the past few weeks have been full of encouragement for 
the future. The tottering of Italy, the abandonment of day 
bombing by the Germans, the successes of our cwn bombers, 
have all contributed to a more cheerful outlook than seemed 
possible a month or two ago. 

Having survived the assaults of the summer days, and the 
desperate attacks of the winter nights, we can pause amid 
the devastation to look ahead with a fresh confidence. The 
war has now progressed far enough for certain lessons to 
be absorbed, assimilated, and applied to our advantage in the 
struggle still to come. Major-General J. Chaney, of the 
U.S. Army Air Corps, summed up the position well a week 
ago when he returned to America after watching the air war 
from this country for a month. His considered advice was: 
“Keep your air superiority, make a landing impossible, and 
make sure there is no sabotage.” 

The first of those points is the key to the whole situation. 
Our air superiority over Great Britain by day made possible 
that great victory of the Fighter Command over the Luftwaffe 
between June and August. It was not a_ superiority of 
numbers, for our aeroplanes were invariably outnumbered, but 
it was a superiority in equipment and in training of so 
marked a degree that between July 8th and August 24th 
enemy losses were in the ratio of more than 4} to I. 

Bearing in mind that victory, given us by the excellence 
of our aeroplanes and crews, we must keep always before 
us the imperative necessity to maintain that technical superiority 
of our aeroplanes while building up their numbers. New 
German types will soon be appearing. Our own new types 
must rise as superior to them as the Spitfires and Hurricanes 
did to the Me. 109’s and Ju. 87’s last summer. Development 
does not fit in well with production, because existing jigs and 
schedules have to be torn up to make way for new designs. 
Yet some compromise is essential, and new aeroplanes must 
be pressed on which will incorporate in their design the 
lessons of the fierce fighting of last summer. 

The same applies to the aircraft which America is sending 
us. General Chaney acknowledged that the aircraft industry 
of the United States was getting data worth hundreds of 
millions of dollars from British experience in warfare. He 
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added, “I don’t think this is sufficiently realised. It jg , 
real present to the American people. All this information 
about aircraft performance under combat conditions enable 
the United States to go ahead with its rearmament pro. 
gramme without wasting effort on the production of obsolete 
material or spending a great deal of money on research,” 
Deficiencies in the defensive armament of American bomber, 
and the offensive armament of American fighters, are 
being corrected through experience gained in the battle fog 
Britain. 

All that is only just less important than hastening the 
progress of British designs. Soon large numbers of Americay 
aeroplanes will be operating in the R.A.F. The Americans 
build excellent flying-machines, but their experience of actiye 
service has been so limited that these fine flying-machines make 
less satisfactory fighting machines. Fortunately the deficiencies 
can be remedied relatively easily, and armament and armour 
added. A constant stream of British technicians is flowing across 
the Atlantic primed with the latest developments for increasing 
the military value of any aeroplane. The importance atteched 
to the subject is shown by the appointment of Air-Chief- 
Marshal Sir Hugh Dowding, who was Air Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief of the Fighter Command R.A.F. up to a 
month ago, to advise American manufacturers on operational 
problems. As soon as some standardisation can be decided 
upon, the designs must be “frozen,” so as not to hamper 
high-speed production by subsequent changes. This points 
to the importance of correct design in the first place. 

The lessons learned in these past fifteen months are likely 
to have a marked influence on the tactics employed during 
the next phase of the air war. Both England and Germany 
have had to modify their ideas of speed and armament. Before 
the war we concentrated on the power-operated gun-turret as 
a defensive weapon for bombers. Germany relied on speed 
rather than armament. Yet in the test of action we found 
that for daylight raids we had not provided enough armament 
for security; the Germans discovered that they had not in- 
sisted upon enough speed. Hence the turn-over to night 
bombing, wherein darkness provides the necessary defence. 
That works well enough in winter—although by next winter 
we hope to have discovered the antidote to the night-attack. 
In summer, with its short nights. night-bombing is at a dis- 
advantage, and to continue the offensive resort must be made 
to high power of defence or to speed. 

Of these two choices sheer speed with no armament at all 
appears to be the most attractive in the light of past experi- 
ence. If this speed can be coupled with ability to fly high 
so much the better. The Germans have already tried the 
makeshift expedient of the fighter-bomber with some success. 
In the fast day-bomber of the near future armour rather than 
armament is likely to prove the best means of defence. Armour 
is less costly in speed and is less expensive in trained man- 
power, for it needs no operation. That in its turn drives 
the fighter from a multiplicity of small-bore machine-guns to 
a fewer number of shell-firing guns. So we see the tendency 
is for the bomber to be reduced in size in order to gain in 
speed, and for the fighter to grow in size in order to gen in 
fire-power. 

Along these broad outlines the developments of the near 
future are likely to progress on both sides. We already have 
a technical lead over Germany, and, with the vast resources 
of America at our disposal, we can reasonably hope to mait- 
tain it. If we can achieve both technical and numerical 
superiority at the same time the prospects are bright. The 
side which can gain mastery in the air over enemy territory 
as well as over its own can maintain an air-offensive which, 
in smashing communications as well as the industrial and 
economic life of a nation, can establish an internal blockade 
which must prove decisive. Our vast resources, in materials 
and designing skill, afford a logical foundation for the belief 
that we can establish a mastery of that sort over Germany. It 
must be a gradual process, but it might be achieved by the 
summer of 1942. That seems a long time ahead, but it would 
mean a war a year shorter than the last 
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WHOSE MOVE P 


By A. MOLNIKOFF 


WATCHED her across the chess-board. She was deeply 
] engrossed in the game. She supported her sallow face 
with both hands as she gazed steadily upon the chess-men. 
Outside enemy aircraft zoomed and circled in the moonless, 
inky night, end the guns roared and spat fire at them. Now 
and then the air vibrated with the fall and thud of bombs in 
the far-away distance and the lighter statuary in my studio 
trembled, shook and rattled. I picked up a paper spill and 
moved closer to the fire. I lit my pipe and looked at my 
friend, but she was still wrapped up in the game. I smoked and 
waited quietly for some time. Then I turned to her and 
asked : 

“Well! Whose move is it now? ” 
her on to play. 

She straightened her body with a jerk and looked at me, 
and then everything happened at once. .. . 

It seemed as though Hell were let loose on earth. The 
light went out. Walls trembled and fell. Bronze, wood, 
terra-cotta and plaster statuary moved above the place like 
living things. They jumped and dashed from one end of the 
studio to the other as though possessed by a devil. The 
glass roof came down with a shriek and was shattered into 
bits. The big black-out curtain billowed out into the studio 
and looked Jike an enormous bat hovering over everything. 
And above ail these things the frenzied shriek of my 
friend . . . And 


For I wanted to urge 


then there was dead quiet and a deep 
darkness that was broken now and then by the pale struggling 
flame that still burned in the grate. The air was thick with 
bitter, dry dust. I felt a sharp pain in my right shoulder 
while I stood knee-deep in debris: bricks, plaster, tools, 
books, and all the other things that make up a sculptor’s 
studio. 

All that happened in the space of seconds . . I groped 
around and found my friend huddled deep in the huge chair. 
I pulled her out with difficulty. From outside came the 
ring of the fire-engine and a multitude of voices. Somebody 
shouted through the smashed window and enquired: 

“Everybody all right here?” And then my friend and I 
were helped out 

I was puzzled—for the moment she came out she was 
herself again. She had not suffered as much as a scratch, and 
when I asked her why she’ shrieked so terribly she shook 
her head and denied it. 

“1,” she cried, “I did not shriek. 
tested. “You shriecked.” 

I looked at her. She almost convinced me. 

“But,” said I, “I did not shriek.” 

She was furious. I never saw her so angry as she was 
then. She stamped her foot and insisted that it was I who 
had shrieked. 

Next day, although I was still in pain and using a stick to 
support my smashed foot, I was none the worse for my 
experience, and together we went to inspect the rooms of my 
dwelling. We stood at the open door for a long time and 
scrutinised what was but yesterday a quiet and peaceful place 
devoted to dreams, work and rest, and what was now a ruin, 
as well as the statuary that dwelt in it—big and small—where 
each had a place and equally shared the light and shade of 
the room. Most of it lay now scattered, broken and mixed 
up in unbelievable, grotesque heaps. A large study of Paul 
lay with both hands outstretched across a delicate marble 
female torso. A huge statue of an unemployed, its head twisted 
round, had fallen flat on the floor. A small bronze head of a 
child crashed right through a colossal figure of Maccabeus. 
There it was, as though modelled on purpose into the very 
centre of the torso. It peeped out and its little face grinned. 

We were both looking at the same thing, for we turned 
our faces to each other, but we did not speak. We stepped 
into the studio and began to sort out a few personal belongings. 
In the corner where there stood a small cabinet with papers, 
drawings and other things, the cabinet. was empty and the 


It was you,” she pro- 
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papers blown all over the room. But in front of the fire- 
grate, still standing in its place, was the little table, and on it 
the chess-board with some of the chess-men still standing on 
the squares. We stopped and looked at each other and then 
we laughed. 

I asked: “ And whose move was it? ” 

And she looked round and circled with her hand. 

“ Hitler’s,” she answered. 

Except for some of the bronzes and other things made of 
solid material, everything was smashed. A deep loneliness 
sank into my whole being. All these things were part of me 
—fruits of fancy, brawn and muscle—the work of years 
now thrown into void, a thousand dreams obliterated with 
one cruel stroke. A whole past sank thus into a deep chasm 
never to be redeemed. 

For days I could not come near the place—this my private 
“ Wailing Wail ’—until one morning I was forced by circum- 
stances to go there again. It was a bright sunny morning. 
The street was crowded with men and machinery and the 
noise of the pneumatic drill filled the air. It bit with fury 
into the hard concrete of the road. I stopped and watched 
the men. They worked, talked, drank tea and joked. One 
of them, a huge fellow, was swinging a sledge hammer, and 
as I watched him my hands itched. I was filled with desire 
for work and action. 

I found my way to my ruined workroom and started to 
sort out my tools which were strewn about the floor. Some- 
how—I did not know why—looking round on the ruins of 
my past work I was not sorry for what had happened, and 
I did not know why. I felt as though I was liberated of the 
heavy weight of the past. I felt free now and full of hope 
for the future. All sorts of things came into my mind, plans 
and visions of future work. My whole being seemed to pass 
into a new land and new life. In a far corner of the 
room stood a large clay-bin. I picked my way across the 
statuary-littered floor, over heads, hands, legs and broken 
figures, and came towards it. I lifted the lid off the bin and 
looked into it and then I dug into it and picked up a handful. 
I pressed it into my hand; the soft, moist, cool clay came 
in leaves between my fingers and my whole being was thrilled. 
Then I looked around my room and thought: There is more 
hope in that bin full of clay than in all the statuary in the 
world. Yes, I thought, it is my move now. 


How Many Miles to Mylor? 


How many miles to Mylor 
By frost and candle-light : 

How iong before I arrive there, 

This dark December night? 

As I mounted the hill to Mylor 
Through the thick woods of Carclew, 

A clock struck the three-quarters, 

And suddenly a cock crew. 

At the cross-roads on the hill-top 
The snow lay on the ground, 

In the quick air and the stillness, 

No movement and no sound. 

“ How is it? ” said a voice from the bushes 
Beneath the rowan-tree; 

“Who is it?” my mouth re-echoed, 
My heart went out of me. 

I cannot tell what queerness 
There lay around Carclew: 

Nor whatever stirred in the hedges 
When an owl replied “ Wha-whoo? ” 
lamp in a lone cottage, 

A face in a window-frame, 

Above the snow a wicket: 

A house without a name. 

How many miles to Mylor 
This dark December night: 

And shall I ever arrive there 


By frost or candle-light>? A. L. Rowse. 
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THE CINEMA 


** The Great Dictator.’’——At the Prince of Wales, the Gaumont, and 
Marble Arch Pavilion. 


Ir is a far cry to the days when Chaplin two-reel comedies 
flowed in a fantastic spate from the studios. For more than 
ten years now each film has come to be more and more of an 
Event. Years in the making, running to as long as two hours 
in the cinemas, and appearing at rarer and rarer intervals, they 
have directed on to them a barrage of critical attention which 
The Gold Rush, The Kid or Shoulder Arms never had to 
undergo. With expectations so keenly raised, it is not surprising 
that the reaction to Modern Times or City Lights was neither 
unanimous nor wholly favourable. Charlie has been accused, 
often enough, of taking himself too seriously ; and that accusation 
is certainly going to be made again as regards The Great 
Dictator. For in this film he takes on more than a mimed 
representation of common humanity ; he states, and accepts, the 
responsibility of being one of humanity’s best and most widely- 
loved representatives 

By a quaint historical chance Chaplin chose as part of his 
make-up a moustache which was later to become Hitler’s facial 
signature. The course of world events made it inevitable that 
The Great Dictator should be made ; for what greater compulsion 
could there be than this mad resemblance of the murderer to 
the clown? And if he had to make the film, Chaplin equally 
had to take it (save the word) seriously ; for the evils of dictator- 
ship could not, and cannot and will not, be conquered by a 
laugh, a flick of the stick, or a tilt of the battered bowler. There 
is now no convenient sunrise towards which Charlie can walk. 
It is clear that this thought permeated Chaplin’s mind while he 
was making The Great Dictator. The film, which is neither 
more nor less episodic and shapeless than Modern Times, is at 
times unwontedly serious in its direction, weighted down, as it 
were, by its suspended advance towards Chaplin’s final apologia. 
At such moments his failure fully to master the sound medium 
becomes painfully noticeable. ‘The scenes are long; the com- 
position stilted ; the dialogue banal. Their object—for the most 
part—is to emphasise the misery of the Jews under the Nazi 
régime ; but they are too dully sentimental to do more than bore. 

It is only with Chaplin himself that we can feel and under- 
stand the cruelties and stupidities. As the little Ghetto barber, 
plunged after many years of amnesia into a vile world of storm- 
troopers and spies, his audacious application of pails of whitewash 
to the thugs says all, for the time being, that we need. The barber, 
indeed, is the old Charlie—though a little alarming at first 
because he talks, and we are not used to that. Concussed by a 
frying-pan, he dances his famous and fantastic dream-dance in 
that narrow street we have seen so often before; he shaves a 
customer in strict time to a Brahms Hungarian rhapsody ; he 
has monstrous adventures with malevolent shells and with the 
painful mechanism of Big Bertha ; and still no one but him can 
produce a shaving brush from a tll with a deftness of movement 
and timing which is a split second of comic grace. 

But there is another Chaplin in this film, an actor playing the 
part of Hitler (it is hardly worth while to maintain the fictional 
name of Hynkal). This new Chaplin—-through whose merciless 
show-up of Adolf the spirit of Charlie often and uncontrollably 
bursts—is a revelation. He must have studied Hitler for years. 
Not an intonation of his speechifying voice nor a real or reported 
personal foible has been missed. So strong is the impersonation 
that one really believes that Hitler in privacy behaves as Chaplin 
would have us believe—even to the glorious fantasy of the balloon 
dance with the globe, the pen which will not emerge from the 
inkstand, and the unexpected stumble (Charlie breaking through) 
as the Fuhrer crosses the marble vestibule. 

Gorgeously convincing, too, is the lunatic meeting of Hitler 
and Mussolini, with the train which will not stop in front of the 
red carpet, the conflict of personalities in the conference hall, 
and the undignified rough-and-tumble at a ball-room buffet over 
the signing of an Axis pact. Here, by the way, Jack Oakie, as 
Mussolini, gives a superb performance, deliberately coarse as 
against the subtle malice of Chaplin’s Hitler. There is one 
supreme moment, where every preparation has been made for 
the reception of the Italian dictator in Hitler’s vast conference 
room. Mussolini is due to walk uneasily down this vast hall and 
to sit on a low-sprung chair, so that his presumed inferiority 
complex can be finally established. The stage is set. Hitler 
strikes an attitude at his palatial desk. The trumpets sound. 


Whereupon Mussolini enters by a rear door, slaps Hitler alarm- 
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ingly on the back (so that he collapses under the desk), strikes 
a match on the Sacred Bust, and pokes Goebbels-Ribbentrop jn 
the stomach. There is here that splendid commingling of slap. 
stick with psychological understanding which makes all the 
Dictator sequences the most memorable in the film. 

There remains for consideration the finale. This will no doubt 
be a matter of considerable controversy, for in it Chaplin directly 
takes up the position of spokesman for humanity. Note first the 
circumstances of the story. The Jewish barber escapes from a 
concentration camp in officer’s uniform; is mistaken for the 
Fiihrer ; and finds himself facing a great multitude which he 
must immediately address. Here then is Charlie (as the barber) 
impersonating Chaplin (as Hitler). There is nothing else to do 
—either in terms of the script or in terms of reality—except for 
Charlie to face his audience, and appeal with passion and sincerity 
for the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. Those 
who are embarrassed and possibly enraged by being asked to 
consider the New Testament in relation to the realities of life 
will be embarrassed and possibly enraged by being asked to 
do so by Chaplin. They will at any rate have the excuse that 
the speech is not well written and that Chaplin clearly has 
difficulty in expressing himself. But nevertheless he speaks with 
such sincerity that the speech is true and moving ; and perhaps 
his difficulties of expression are of special effectiveness, for they 
are difficulties which also pertain to the “little men and women” 
all over the world of whom Chaplin is the most visible living 
champion. 

The Great Dictator may be an uneven film both in mood and 
construction, and it is certainly too long. But it has an undeniable 
greatness, both in its pure comedy and in its bold contrast between 
the small people of the Ghetto or the slums and the big people of 
the Fascist chancelleries, equating both in terms of fantasy and 
in terms of the adored Chaplin himself. Is it his last film? The 
final speech suggests that it is perhaps his swan song 

Basi. WRIGHT. 


ART 
Drawings by Augustus John 


Over a hundred drawings by Augustus John are at the moment 
on view at the National Gallery. Impressive; and a good 
reflection of his achievement. Sometimes slick, sometimes over- 
c.ean or over-charming, always talented, often brilliant. In a 
catalogue note John writes: “ Various influences will be apparent 
for, as a Slade student under the tutelage of Professor Brown, 
Henry Tonks and Wilson Steer, I was early imbued with a proper 
reverence for the Masters and by frequentation of the British 
Museum and other collections familiarised myself with the best 
examples.” Never a copyist, he has profited by the influence of 
artists poles apart: Raphael and the Pre-Raphaelites, Watteau, 
and Henry Tonks. The Slade has a permanent effect even on 
its most self-assertive sons. Looking at all these drawings you 
realise that it is the Slade that prompted quite a lot of the grand 
swagger of the draped figures, quite a lot of the grand abandon 
of the nudes. The John furnace has always been hot enough to 
mould the toughest stuff into characteristic shapes. John’s 
distinction as a draughtsman and his sense of proportion are the 
result of intensive museum study. Degas said the museum was 
the proper place to study art, and according to Mr. Arnold 
Palmer, who writes an excellent foreword to the catalogue, an 
old gentleman in the Louvre told the painter Othon Friesz the 
same thing forty years ago. “Take my advice,” said the old 
gentleman. “Come here as often as you can. Say your prayers 
to the Old Masters and then go away and pht!—forget all about 
them.” It was Cézanne. 

In other rooms are some drawings of the past fifty years. Here 
and there between the good, expected drawings (Sickert, Steer, 
Pryde, Gilman, and so on) some odd and interesting old speci- 
mens blink out. There are small pastels by Edward Stott (1859- 
1918) that first stirred into ethereal life among the morning mists 
over the Amberley Wildbrooks thirty or forty years ago. And 
there are water-colours by A. W. Rich; though he must not be 
judged by these too-pretty views of Ely Cathedral and the 
Vale of Hertford. An unfamiliar Waterfall by J. D. Innes is 
good to see. Some of the drawings suggest the life outside and 
beyond them—the life of a group; sometimes even English life 
at the time and place. Through drawings like Design for “ The 
Ghostly Revisitant,” by Charles Shannon, and Chez Paquita, by 
Charles Conder, old experiences may be regained. 

JOHN PIPER. 
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{In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. We are anxious not to 
reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. Writers are urged to study the art 
of compression.—Ed., ‘* The Spectator ’’] 


“ AFTER VICTORY” 


Sin—Your leading article of December 6th prompts the reflection 
that Hitler has not waited till “after victory” to begin the creation 
of the new order as he conceives it. A considerable sample of it is 
already in operation and is being used by him as a powerful instru- 
ment in winning victory for his evil cause. Why then are we waiting 
to create the beginning of a better order than his? Is it that, for 
the time being, all our efforts must be concentrated on victory to the 
exclusion of everything else? I agree that such concentration is 
zecessary: but I would add that few things—perhaps no single thing— 
would contribute more to winning the victory we hope for than the 
creation, here and now, of a working sample, a nucleus, a growing 
point, a first instalment of the new order to be further extended when 
our victory is won. I say “a sample ”’—not “a statement.” We trust 
too much in “ statements.” 

Not long before the war a German, himself a Nazi, said to me 
“the Nazi system is purgatory; but better than hell, and hell is 
the only alternative we Germans have.” This, there is good reason 
to believe, is the attitude of millions of Germans today; and not of 
Germans only, but of Vichy Frenchmen, Rumanians, Spaniards and 
others. Are we to wait, then, till “after victory” before taking steps 
to convince a bewildered Europe, Germany included, that hell (or 
chaos) is not the only alternative to the Nazi purgatory? But we shall 
not produce conviction by a “statement” of our aims. If “ state- 
ments” would do the business it could have been done long ago. 
A “sample” is necessary. 

It would have been helpful, Sir, if in using the phrase “after 
victory” you could have given the date to which the phrase refers. 
A great deal depends on the date. The further we project it into 
the future the less becomes the likelihood that a new and better order 
will emerge as the sequel, and the greater the likelihood that the 
sequel will be chaos. I venture to suggest that the absence on our 
side of a better alternative to the “order” which Hitler has already 
set on foot, before the victory he hopes for, and as a help to achieving 
it, is having the effect of postponing the date at which our victory 
will be achieved, and thereby diminishing the likelihood of a beneficent 
sequel. The alternative is not provided by statements of our “ aims,” 
conceived in general terms of “freedom,” “justice,” “ co-operation,” 
“democracy,” &c., &c. Of these we have had more than enough.— 
Yours, &c., L.. P. Faces. 

Oxford. 


Sir—The view of the editor of the Nineteenth Century quoted in 
your article “ After Victory’ must indeed be shared by many others. 
Lord Cecil is and always has been an exponent of idealism and wish- 
ful thinking. I can recall his visit to the Headmasters’ Conference 
in December, 1933, at which every forecast he made has since been 
falsified by events. Fresh from a visit to Germany and Italy during 
the summer of that year, I had returned with the firm conviction that 
a European war was only a question of time. Accordingly I challenged 
his opinion that we could place every confidence in the League 
which, as I pointed out, America had never joined, Japan had made 
her washpot, and Germany had cast over her shoe. Italy, too, I con- 
sidered, was only waiting the propitious moment to imitate them. In 
the course of his reply Lord Cecil said “I think it most unlikely 
myself that the Italians will withdraw from the League.” Had there 
been more realism about in those days of Peace Ballots and League 
rallies war might possibly have been staved off. But a spell was 
thrown over the public here which our present Prime Minister was 
the first to break, infinitely to his credit. It was the result of false 
idealism that led to Munich. We were then shamefully unprepared 
for war as no one knew better than Mr. Chamberlain. Your statement 
that in the new world order for this country there will be room and 
need for progress but none for revolution hits the nail squarely on the 
head. In a poverty-stricken world we shall be extremely fortunate 
if we can maintain our existing social services and gradually extend 
them as prosperity revives. In any case the problem of unemploy- 
ment will be stupendous during the years of resuscitation after the 
struggle, more so, in fact, than in the “twenties, because the damage 
done and the debts accumulated by the State will be so much greater. 
To foster the idea that life is going to be easier cr even as easy as it 
was before 1939 is absolutelv mischievous. If such an idea is allowed 
to prevail the disillusion that will follow the conclusion of this war 
will be far greater than that which followed the last. Hence sacrifice 
will still have to be the watchword not merely for one section but for 
every section of the community. At present there should be but one 
aim, that of winning the wer. Defeat would mean ruin for Britain. 
The nation is united on this. But, if the false prophets of the past, 
amongst whom Lord Ceci! I fear must be included, are to let loose 
visionary schemes for a post war millennium, they will weaken our 
national unity instead of fortifying 1t. Moreover, they will be just 
as wrong during 1939-? as they were during 1914-18.—Yours faith- 
fully, J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 
The Vicarage, St. Michae:s-on-Wyre, Preston. 


THE FUTURE OFFENSIVE 


Smr,—In your issue of September 6th you stated in your Editorial 
Notes that you believed that a grand-scale military offensive on the 
Continent of Europe against Germany would be a profound mistake 
and that our proper policy was to build up an overwhelming Air 
Force. From what one can gather from speeches by Ministers and 
Generals and from the Press, the policy that you so strongly deprecate 
is being adopted, or, at least, the plans for such are being laid. I 
submit that this is a matter of grave importance. Germany has an 
enormous unbroken army perfectly trained and led, well fed and 
clothed. From only December Ist, 1940, our new Air Army Co-opera- 
tion Command begins to function. We can hardly be so optimistic as 
to believe that the leaders and the rank and file of the new Army can 
be trained to take the field before 1942 at the very earliest. I submit 
that the policy as suggested by you is the only one that can lead to 
ultimate victory without another bloody sacrifice of the flower of our 
youth, and to carry it out many men should be released from the 
Army—half a million if necessary—and these, added to half a million 
of unemployed, to be put to the production of aeroplanes, &c. There 
should be no such word as impossible to carry out this policy when one 
remembers what a struggle Mr. Lloyd George had in the last war to 
enforce his will for the production of munitions and how tremendously 
successful he was in his efforts. 

But to enable these workers to produce to the utmost limit they 
must be provided with bomb-proof shelters where they can get real 
rest and relaxation and the best of food ; the Army in the meantime 
should be employed to hold the fort and its outposts. 

If the enemy’s situation is so bad as the Minister of Economic 
Warfare depicts, then the day must eventually come when the German 
armed forces and the Gestapo will be suffering from empty bellies ; 
that will be the moment to give them the knock-out blow with all our 
combined forces after the ground has been prepared by a vastly superior 
Air Force and the relentless pressure of the Navy. 

Finally, I submit that it is an utter impossibility for Great Britain 
to maintain a huge Army on the Continental scale and at the same 
time hope to surpass Germany in production of war material. The 
losses on land against an unbroken army would be terrific, which 
would mean a further combing out of essential workers. ‘Let Great 
Britain stick to her “last”; she has as formerly a supreme Navy, and 
her Air Force will be, her workshops have been, the envy of the 
world, and therein lies the absolute secret of our certain victory. 
There is no need for Great Britain to prove her pugnacity again to 
a real fighting German ; let Hitler and his fellow-gangsters cut their 
own throats, and that will be about the only hostile blood they will 
ever taste.—Yours, &c., W. B. CURELL. 


RECOGNISE ETHIOPIA 


Sir,—I note the Editor of The Spectator says, with regard to our 
campaign in the Middle East, that “it is to be hoped that everything 
possible is being done to encourage revolt in Ethiopia now that the 
rains are over.” Surely the obvious step here is to recognise Ethiopia 
as an Ally, and this we have never done. 

It is true that Lord Halifax has stated that “ His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are anxious to see Ethiopia liberate itself from Italian 
aggression,” but His Majesty’s Government recognised the King of 
Italy as Emperor and have since done nothing to denounce that 
recognition. It is not enough that we have allowed the Emperor Haile 
Selassie to return to Africa if we do not show that a revolt in 
Abyssinia to replace him on his throne has the firm backing and 
official blessings of this country. There is no doubt that the assistance 
the Albanians are giving to the Greeks is largely due to the fact that 
Greece stated early in the campaign that she was fighting to free 
Albania. A similar declaration from us on behalf of the Abyssinians 
would convince them that they have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by throwing in their lot with ours. Furthermore, it would 
have an immense moral effect upon all the native populations of the 
British Empire, who could be of incalculable value as Allies in our 
struggle for a secure peace. “ The time to do justice is now.”—Yours 
very truly, ENID ATKINSON. 

206 Osborne Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2. 


‘FALSE AS A BULLETIN!” 


Sir,—Those who are familiar with Carlyle’s Hero Worship may 
remember that in the last chapter, devoted to “ The Hero as King,” 
there is striking evidence that the enemy’s fabricated communiqué, 
so blatant and so persistent, is not a new feature in warfare. Thus 
the sage of Chelsea writes: 
“False as a bulletin” became a proverb in Napoleon's ume. 
He makes what excuse he could for it: that it was necessary to 
mislead the enemy, to keep up his own men’s courage, and so 
forth. On the whole there are no excuses. A man in ro case 
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has liberty to tell lies. It had been in the long-run better for 
Napoleon, too, if he had not told any. 


History repeats itself today with renewed force.—Faithfully yours, 


A. H. SAYERS. 


ENGLISH IN THE NEW EUROPE 


S1r,—Whatever hesitation we in this country may feel about planning 
for a future Europe, two of our Allies have given proof of their 
confidence in that future by their signature of the Polish-Czecho- 
Slovak pact Out of that agreement arise: many interesting possi- 
bilities, one of which was recently touched on by the Polish Minister 
of the Interior, Professor Kot, at a private gathering of Polish and 
British people. He there made the suggestion that the English 
language might well become the common means of communication in 
Central Europe, linking the Slavs with their Magyar and Rumanian 
neighbours. 

In considering this idea it must be remembered that the people 
who have been the principal victims of Hitler will have no taste for 
using his language, so long the medium of business life, and France, 
alas, may well be in the shadow for a time in those intellectual 
circles where French has been the second language. Moreover the 
Polish-Czech agreement has certain implications besides the buria! 
of the hatchet; it means surely that East Central Europe intends 
to stand on its own feet, “federal feet” so to speak, but neither 
German nor French. No more German domination assuredly, but 
less French patronage also. So there may be, as it were, a linguistic 
gap to be filled. 

Now precisely at the moment when these considerations will be 
prominent, there will be returning to their homes a generation of 
Poles and Czecho-Slovaks which has learnt English in Britain, not 
only in class room, but in camps and shelters, from hosts who were 
also comrades in arms. The experience of this Polish office during 
recent months has shown the enthusiasm of our Polish visitors for 
learning the language. A simple phrase book compiled here in haste 
and some mirth, but not unsuccessfully, has given thousands of 
Polish soldiers, sailors and civilians their first rudiments of English. 


Orchard Close, Monmouth. 


The British Council has done admirable service with its “ Basic 
English” and its trained teachers; the W.V.S. and the Refugee 
Committees have also helped to meet the insatiable demand. Some 


30 students and about 60 children are having British education 
through this Centre and the Polish Relief Fund, and there must be 
many others. Who learns the language of a country cannot help also 
learning something of its outlook, and we should like to think that 
such knowledge too may be of some service to those who are our 
guests today, and will we hope remain our friends in the future.— 
Yours faithfully, G. ARMINELLA HANSELL 
Polish Research Centre, 32 Chesham Place, London, S.W. 1. 


TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


S1r,—It is fortunate that the mobility and flexibility of motor trans- 
port enables diversions to be made when any road is damaged by 
enemy action. Diversions, however, inevitably mean 
delay and increased mileage for every vehicle diverted. 
sumption is higher and operating costs raised. 

Although there has been an improvement in the speed of demo- 
lition of wrecked buildings, it is unfortunately the case that road- 
ways forming vital traffic areas are not being cleared rapidly enough. 
There are difficulties, of course, but the recently published photo- 
graph of a temporary bridge thrown over a crater in a London 
thoroughfare while repairs to sewers, ma’n services, &c., are being 
carried on below, shows at any rate one way of tackling the job 

Only a limited number of people are affected by the clearance of a 
wrecked building. An interruption to communications has results 
which are widespread. Road clearance must come first.—Yours 
faithfully, F. G. Bristow, Hon. Secretary. 

British Road Federation, 50 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 


INDIAN DEMANDS 


Str,—The caption of an article on India in your issue of Novem- 
ber agth, “ What India Wants,” was very unfortunate. After reading it 
I suggest a truer title would be “ What the Indian Congress Wants.” I 
therefore ask that we may have the views of other elements which, taken 
in the aggregate, are almost, if not quite, numerically equal, so that we 
may judge the feeling of the other India. We are told that some 
Congressmen are anxious for a workable arrangement, and that at 
one time there were bright prospects of a sound working compromise. 
Who, then, upset them? Shortly after the fall of France, the Work- 
ing Committee demanded “an acknowledgment by Great Britain of 
the complete independence from Britain, and the immediate setting 
up of a national Government.” And note, unless this was granted, 
there was to be no effective organisation of the defence of the country. 
‘here is no reasonable working arrangement here. 

Ihe writer also mentions such things as “the acid test of the 
Government’s sincerity,” and “ poisonous suspicion.” Who poisoned 
it? All this bickering and splitting of hairs is both ludicrous and 
tragic, and undignified in those who aspire to be leaders of a unified 
India, if that is possible It can certainly not be without the 
co-operation of Great Britain. India, but mostly the Congress, have 
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missed many opportunities. In 1921 parties were given ten years jp 
which to prove their worth. What a miserably short time in the 
life of a nation! No unbiased or detached observer can say they dig 
so. Unfortunately, the British Government betrayed the British 
people, who are also interested in the matter, by ignoring the teg 
which had been laid down. Now it looks like further demonstra. 
tions of unworthiness. May I say this to the Congress? Can yoy 
not co-operate for say, ten years, learn your job of government—fo 
it needs learning—and take a closer interest in the welfare of you; 
country? If you can, then give us an earnest. A _ successful issye 
would not only be welcomed here, but would set India on a brighter 
and less discordant road. Why not try?—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, A. G. FULLER, 
Cowden, Kent. 


THE FUTURE OF POLITICS 


S1r,—Your leading article on the reform of party politics raises the 
practical issue of electoral reform. The extent to which this can be 
effected must depend upon the degree of agreement possible in the 
present House of Commons. There is no marked desire to change 
the present system of voting—indeed, there is a general recognition 
that such mathematical devices as Proportional Representation and 
the Alternative Vote, while theoretically attractive, lead in fact tw 
such multiplicity of groups and parties as make coherent government 
impossible and lead to the downfall of democratic institutions as in 
France and elsewhere. The real need for reform lies in the monetary 
barriers raised against able but impecunious candidates. Our future 
political leaders should be found among those at present serving in 
H.M. Forces, who probably care not a jot for the Conservative, 
Socialist or Liberal parties as such, but have a general idea of the 
kind of country they wish to evolve. But unless they can woo the 
necessary trade union caucus or win the allegiance of a local Conserva- 
tive Association with sufficient funds to foot the bill for their election 
expenses, what hope have they of a Parliamentary career? 

You hit the nail on the head when you advocate the financing of 
elections by the State on a fixed basis, and in such circumstances 
the deposit would probably have to be increased to some such figure 
as £500 as a deterrent to frivolous candidatures. In any case, the 
average candidate is apt to spend unnecessarily, and State-controlled 
elections could put an end to such futilities as plastering the con- 
stituency with “Vote for Snooks, Tried, Trusted and True.” In 
these days of wireless and the universal Press, electors can easily 
enough learn the names and policies of the candidates. 

Regarding future political alignments, I personally hope that a 
Government on a similar basis to our present Administration will 
undertake the task of post-war reconstruction. Of course, Parlia- 
mentary government functions best with an active and efficient Opposi- 
tion, and this will probably emerge in due course on some domestic 
issue, but the existing party divisions may well disappear in the face 
of greater problems. Let us concentrate on getting the best type of 
Member of Parliament and all the rest will be added unto us.—Yours 
J. GuRNEY BRAITHWAITE, 

M.P. for Holderness. 














sincerely, 
The House of Commons. 


SIR WALTER AND NAPOLEON 

Sir—In the Christmas Literary Number of The Spectator your 
reviewer cites without demur the statement that Sir Walter Scott 
never mentions the Napoleonic War in his novels. In the last 
chapter of The Antiquary there is a vivid description of the prepara- 
tions made in 179— to repel a French invasion. Perhaps the wat 
which began in 1793 cannot strictly speaking be termed Napoleonic, 
at least in its early stages; but what of the splendid elegy on Pitt and 
Fox in the introduction to Marmion—itself a novel in verse? 
Sir Walter, like Shakespeare, ranged the whole vast landscape of 
history, seeking backgrounds for his living pictures; nor did he 
neglect his own times, in whose public life he took a very active 
Miss Austen, it is true, chose to sit in a quiet room and paint 
Surely we may be thankful for both; 
“ eX- 


part. 
us miniatures no less alive. 
and, apart from that, appreciate contemporary merit without 
tortions on the frames of old.”—Yours truly, 
G. CyRIL ARMSTRONG. 
Levavi, St. John’s Road, Cosham. 


LORD CRAIGAVON 


Str—I cannot find a single word of praise in 
“Janus” to Lord Craigavon—only its antithesis. Instead of saying, 
“He would fight to the death for partition and oppose . . . &c.,” yout 
contributor should have said, “He would fight to the death for the 
preservation of the heritage by birth which belonged to those over 
whom he ruled.” Are you unable to distinguish between those who 
help you and those who do not? One would think that you wish to 
have Ireland “ united ” and neutral rather than have part, at ieast, with 
you in the struggle. Have you forgotten ‘that formerly you said “ that 
every argument for Home Rule for Ireland applied with equal force 
for the separate treatment of Ulster ”? 

It is, I suppose, too much *o exnect 
an appreciative reference to Lord Craizavon? 
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THE 


‘GREATES 
ARTISTS 


HISMA 


TOSCANINI 
Conducting 8.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 6 in F (Pastoral) (Beethoven) 


Album No. 295 - - - DB3333-37 6/- each 
Invitation to the Waltz Op. 65 (Weber) 
DB3542 6/- 


N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 5 in C Minor (Beethoven) 
Album No. 331 -- DE3822-25 6/- each 
Moto Perpetuo (Paganini) - - - - - 

Scherzo vivace (from Quartet | in *F) } 0B3858 
(Beethoven) - 6/- 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC anmina 
ORCHESTRA 

Symphony No. 7 in A Major (Beethoven) 
Album No. 266 DB2986-90 6/- each 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56A 


(Brahms) - - - - - DB3031-32 6/- each 
Barber of Seville Overture (Rossini) 
D835 6/- 


STOKOWSKI 


Conducting 
THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (Liszt) 
063086 6/- 
Blue Danube Waltz (J. Strauss) - 
Tales from Vienna Woods (I. DB382! 
Strauss) - ---- - 6 


Toccata and Fugue in D Minor (Bach) 
0B2572 6/- 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


Conducting 
THE 8.8.C. SYMPHONY. ORCHESTRA 
Enigma Variations, Op. 36 (Elgar) 
DB2800-02 6/- each 
Marche Slav. Op. 31 (Tchaikovsky) 
DB397! 6/- 


wee ga 
onducti 
THE BOSTON ‘SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Peter and the Wolf (Orchestral Fairy Tale) 


(Prokofieff). Narrator : Richard Hale 
DB3900-02 6 - each 


KAJANAS 
Conducting 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Belshazzar's Feast, Op. 5! (Sibelius) 
Oriental Procession ; Solitude DB3937 6/- 
Night Music ; Khadra’s Dance DB3938 6/- 


SADLER'S WELLS 


ORCHESTRA 
The Prospect Before Us (Boyce, arr. Lambert). 
Conducted by Constant Lambert 
C318i1-3 4/- each 
Wise Virgins (Bach, arr. Walton) 
Conducted by William Walton 
C3178-9 4/- each 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 

Facade (William Walton), 

Suite No . C2836-7 4/- each 


Suite No.2 - - --- €3042 4 
Conducted by the Composer 


RACHMANINOFF (Piano) 
Playing his own works 
with the PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
Concerto No. 3 in D Minor, Album No. 347. 
DB5709-12 6/- each, DBS5S713 3 
Concerto No. 2 in C Minor, Album No. 84. 
0B1333-37 6/- each 
Concerto No. |! in F Sharp Minor. 
0B5706-08 6/- each 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini, Op. 43. 
DB2426-28 6/- each 


fe PRICES DO NOT INCLUDE 
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T ea | FINEST 
RECORDING 


RECORDS 





CHOOSE FOR CHRISTMAS 
TAKE THIS LIST TO YOUR DEALER-NOW 


Her Royal Highness 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH 





A RECORDING OF HER 
“Broadcast Message to Children” 


October, 13th 1940, RBS 9II1 2/- 


ee ofits from this record are being paid to the 
Princess Elizabeth of York Hospital for Children. 





“ The Progress of the War” 
speeches broadcast by The Prime Minister 
The Rt. Hon. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
M.P. 


May to September, 1940 





IN A SOLEMN HOUR. TwoParts. [9th May, 194 — 3198 4)- 
wens WAS THEIR FINEST HOUR. Six Part - -\C3199 20! 
8th Jur 140 . o e e -Sf 4 each 
THE WAR OF THE UNKNOWN WARRIORS l C 3202-3 
ur Parts 4th July, 1940 + 6 OS Or ee 4/- each 
EVERY MAN TO HIS POST. Two Parts - es C 3204 
Seven Re c m (No. 348, price 3/6), complete 3/s. 6d. 
r 4 
Profits f these records are being paid to 


e Prime Minister. 


J.B.PRIESTLEY 





A Recording of one of his most 
Famous Broadcasts 
en N AND THE WAR, 

APPRE IATION BY 
"i . PRIESTLEY. Two Parts. 
C 3190 4/- 


(Broadcast on 22nd Sept., 1940) 







DOROTHY 
THOMPSON 


Famous American Writer, in 
her Crushing Indictment of 
Hitlerism 


“ Let’s Face the Facts” 
Recorded from the Actual 
Broadcast by Dorothy Thomp- 
son on 23rd July, 1940 


Two Parts - C 3180 4/- 
Profits from the Sale of this 
Record will be handed to tne 
British Red Cross S ty 


B.B.C. Photo 


THIS CHRISTMAS GIVE RECORD TOKENS !§ 








r fri s ther end 
them a Toke t t your 
dealer—t xchan r ally 


GRAMOPHONE 


COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, 


ERSVOI 





CORTOT (Piano) 
AND LONDON PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 
Symphonic Variations. César Franck. 
DB2185-6 6/- each 


HEPHZIB AH MENUHIN 


(P iano) 
and YEHU DI MENUHIN 


(Violin) 
Rondo in B Minor, Op. 70 (Schubert). 
DB3583-4 6/- each 
Sonata in A Major, Op. 47 (Kreutzer) 
(Beethoven) Album No. 228 
DB2409-12 6/- each 
HEIFLTZ (Violin) 
with LONDON PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 
Concerto in D major (Tchaikovsky). Album 
No. 277. 0B3159-62 6/- each 


JOHN MceCORMACK 


Still Night, Holy Night - - - - - - \ DAI75S 

Christ in His Garden - - - -- +--+ f 4/- 

I'll walk beside you - -----+-+- DAI7I8 

Star of the County Down --+- 4/- 
WE BSTER BOOTH 

Star of Bethlehem - - - -\ 31% 

The Holy City - -f 4/ 


PAUL ROBESON 
Mighty lak’ a Rose 
Ma curly headed baby - - - - - - - 3/- 


PETER DAWSON 


The Floral Dance -----+-+-+- C2698 
The Lute Player ---+-+-+-+++- 4/ 
Mountains 0’ Mourne --+--+=+- B9II4 
Phil the Fluter’s Ball - - ---- - 3 





FOR THE CHILDREN 


PETER PAN 
on records 
Jean Forbes Robertson 
(Peter Pan) 
Dinah Sheridan (Wendy) 
Gordon Harker (Captain 
Hook) 
3 records of favourite 
Scenes, Songs and Music in 
a delightfully decorated Portfolio for 10/6 
B9117-9 3/- each 
(Profits from records are being paid to the 
Hospital for Sick Children) 





UNCLE MAC 
Derek McCulloch of the B.B.C 
Uncle Mac’s Nursery Rh mes BD886-8 
(2nd Series) 2/- each 
Ready December 13th 

Complete in Illustrated Portfolio No. 12 6/9 
Uncle Mac’s Nursery Rhymes _ BD622-4 
(Ist Series) 2/- each 
Complete in Nlustrated Portfolio ‘No. 3 6/6 
Uncle Mac's Christmas Carols | 
BD767-9 2/- each 

Complete in Illustrated Portfolio No. 7 6/6 





PENOCCcHIO 


Songs and Music from the actual 


Sound Track of the Walt . 
4 
Disney Film ~y 
3 records, BD82!-3 2/- each 
Complete in Colour Portfolio 4 
° No. 9 


MIDDLESEX 
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al 
I hope, however, you will avoid future reference to a 


well known. 
subject upon which you are so imperfectly informed.—Yours faithfully, 


7 Fort William Terrace, Belfast. Rev.) A. LYLE HARRISON. 


THE PRICE OF MILK 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. D. E. Auty’s letter on the Price of Milk 
published in your issue of December 6th, I would say at once that 
his figures are not in accordance with the facts. 

Whilst December figures have not been decided, in November, 
1940, the farmer received an average of about 1s. rod. per gallon 
while the distributor sold at 2s. 8d. Readers will therefore see that 
there was a difference of tod. per gallon and not 2s. 

Milk may be treble the price it was a generation ago, but it is a 
fallacy to suggest that the welfare of the consumer has not received 
proper consideration. Lord Perry’s own report indicates that, if 
anything, the service to the consumer is too elaborate and should 
be curtailed. 

In connexion with Mr. Auty’s suggestion thet milk should be 
cheapened in the interest of increased consumption, surely he must 
have heard of the National Milk Scheme designed for this very 
purpose and which enables every mother having children under five 
years of age to purchase milk at 2d. a pint or to get it free in 
necessitous cases. Obviously this compares most favourably with 
prices ruling a generation ago 

In regard to the last paragraph of Mr. Auty’s letter, I am unaware 
of any intermediate agencies which could be eliminated In my 
opinion those that do exist, viz., the creameries and wholesalers, 
are performing an essential national service in balancing quantities 
and supplying retailers in thickly populated areas far from the service 
of production.—Yours faithfully, R. H. MorGan. 


MR. CHURCHILL AND DEMOS 


S1r,—I must take strong exception to Miss Barbara Ward’s assertion 
that I regret that Mr. Churchill was made Prime Minister. I wrote 
nothing of the sort. She had evidently become confused by my lack 
of approval of an attack on Mr. Chamberlain which I believe was not 
deserved. Miss Ward also suggests that in my criticism of Versailles 
I am following German propaganda. I expressly deny this on p. 295, 
when I say it was well to coerce the Prussian element in Germany: 
my criticism of Versailles is that of Mr. Churchill—that it lacked a 
constructive plan for Germany (see pp. 195-6). To this I add myself 
that it brought disorder on the Danube. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that I am very critical of the results 
of adult suffrage, and that Mr. Churchill is also so I prove on 
Pp. 64, 173, 2090, 228, 251 and 292. Mr. Churchill's criticism of 
public opinion in regard to recent years is the burning theme of his 
speeches and articies, because the people would neither arm against 
Germany nor conciliate her, when in his view they should have 
done both. He made further criticisms of democracy in the chapter 
called “Demos” of The Aftermath and the Romanes lecture at 
Oxford, reprinted in Thoughts and Adve His distrust of the 
people’s judgement when inflamed by war is stated unequivocally 
p. 96 of The World Crisis. 
What is one to hope for the future? I know of nothing better 
in Mr. Churchill's hope for a real society of nations, freely 
co-operating. I sympathise with his praise of the monarchies, believ- 
ing them to have brought much more freedom and felicity than the 
democracy, the Socialism and the dictatorships which have followed 
on revolution ; and in conclusion I would thank Miss Barbara Ward 
for trying her best, though sometimes vainly, to follow my exposition 
She has been taken 
ROBERT SENCOURT 


niures. 


oO! 


the life and thoughts of the Prime Minister 
by surprise, and so, to some extent, was | 
Lerd Levcester’s House, Warwick 
{The assertion attributed to Miss Ward by Mr. Sencourt in the 
first sentence of his letter occurs nowhere in her review.—ED., 
The Spectator.} 


“RINGING GROOVES” 


S1tr,.—“ Down the ringing grooves of change This phrase, often 
quoted, has bothered me at intervals for over fifty years. I have 
been a busy man with little time for browsing, but its use by 
Reginald Dingle in a review in the Nimeteenth Century of 
Demant’s Religious Prospect tas determined me to clear up what 
Tennyson referred to. His general meaning as to change is clear 
enough ; but “ ringing grooves.” What are they? Can you or one of 
your readers suggest a clue?—Yours faithfully, 

' Vole Way, Mansfield ERNEST HOLCOMBE HEWLETT. 


PEZIZA COCCINEA 


Sir.—In “schoolroom days,” long ago, we frequently found the red 
cup fungus in the narrow valleys of that part of the Cotswolds situated 
between Gloucester and Bristol. Growing in damp hedgerows on a 
fallen moss-covered twig it was a charming sight. We had no name 
for it.—Yours faithfully, ‘ C. A. PHILporr. 

1 Polyphant Cottages, Padstow, N. Cornwall. 
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Peziza Coccinea 


If the Provost of Worcester, who writes to know “ whether a thing 
so beautiful and so conspicuous has ever been noticed by any write 
about the English countryside ” can turn up issues of The Spectatg 
for February 12th and February 26th, 1937, he will find there the 
results of an interesting correspondence on Peziza Coccinea, the 
enchanting miniature scarlet fungus now more properly called q 
Geopyxis. That correspondence reached me from many parts of 
England and revealed that this tiny winter fungus has received 
the tribute of not only one English name, but very many. Mr. Lys 
may therefore take his choice of Jew’s Ear, Scarlet Elf Cup, Soldiery 
Caps, Moss Cups and Jerusalem Stars. In some districts it is common 
enough to be gathered and sold, in a setting of moss, as a table 
decoration. There is also a variety lactea, pure white or cream, 
which is, however, very rare. 


Rural Salvage 

The correspondents who have criticised my remarks on rural 
salvage overlook certain important points. Because I set down certain 
facts does not mean that I am responsible for them ; nor, I think, 
does criticism mean a lack of patriotism, otherwise many MPs, 
most of the Press, and a large percentage of the rest of us would 
be guilty of it every day. “To draw a general inference from a limited 
experience” may be a mistake ; but to suppose that my own area js 
the only one in which salvage is unsatisfactorily handled would be 
nonsense. And there is, of course, a reason why it is unsatisfactorily 
handled. This has nothing to do with the villagers, who have their 
own salvage committee and salvage depots, but is simply that in so 
thinly populated an area (the parish population of 200 is spread over 
many square miles) the contractors to the rural district council do 
not find it a paying proposition to make more than very infrequent 
journeys. And this, I find, is the official reason for the delinquency 
An attempt to overcome this very real difficulty in thinly populated 
areas is now being made by substituting car trailers for lorries 
This still leaves the problems of larger scrap metal untouched. Not 
all villages have schoolmasters; some even lack schoolmistresses; 
some, like my own, even lack schools. Nor do I see even the most 
schoolmasters carrying away, single-handed, engines 
weighing a ton. Anything farcical in the rural salvage scheme is 
not of my making. I simply state the facts in the hope (very faint 
that the criticism implied by them may result in something better. 


zealous. of 














Soldier Poachers 

It is not surprising that the bored soldiers, billeted at an outlying 
farm or mansion in the heart of the country, should turn to poaching. 
But there are several sorts of poaching, and poaching with a fully 
loaded service rifle is something new. Even in the hands of a trained 
soldier a rifle does not cease to be the subject of accidents, and a 
gamekeeper friend tells me that when he recently captured two soldier- 
poachers roaming through thick woodland they had lightly forgotten 
that a rifle has a safety-catch. One gun promptly went off over his 
head. From a poultry-keeper comes a complaint of still another 
form of poaching. The loss of chickens and laying hens is, in these 
days, a serious thing, but the loss of pedigree cockerels, invaluable 
to the breeder but as tough as rubber to the eater, is something 
worse. It occurs to me that there is room for a little cO-operation 
here: an occasional hour’s rabbiting for the troops will hurt no 
one. And since Christmas, as every soldier knows too well, comes 
but once a year, it may be better to make a present of a fowl o 
two rather than have a dozen removed in a sack. 


Ploughing the Commons 


It is possible that the demand for an increase in home-grown 
food will set many parish councils wondering if they can make a 
contribution by ploughing and cropping the village green, the local 
recreation ground or any other open space over which they have 
control. Potatoes will be their obvious thought. Potatoes are an 
excellent first crop; they will clean the soil and, on virgin land, 
may yield as high as ten tons or more per acre. With a controlled 
price of something like £6 per ton and a yield of ten tons per acte 
the average village green might therefore be expected to give a crop 
with a face-value of two or three hundred pounds. Unfortunately 
many commons and village greens are ill-drained or not drained a 
all, and in a bad summer the potato yield per acre might fall as 
low as five tons. Unfortunately too, contrary to popular belief, 
potatoes need good cultivation, the cost of which may reasonably 
be reckoned at £30 an acre. These figures are approximate, and 
may vary from one district to another ; but it is fairly safe to say 
that the average parish council would lose money on its farming 
adventure. Moreover the figure of 8,000,000 acres of derelict English 
farming land, to which I referred earlier this year, has not yet, I 
think, been significantly reduced, and I shall leave readers to work 
out for themselves what the potato tonnage for even part of that 
enormous acreage could be. 


H. E. Bates. 
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FICTION 








Heart of a Child 5/- PHYLLIS BOTTOME 
Bewildering Cares 7/6 WINIFRED PECK 
Strangers & Brothers 8/6 C. P. SNOW 
Loss of Eden 7/6 BROWN & SERPELL 
Opera House Murders 7/6 DAN BILLANY 
A Dark Side Also 7/6 PETER CONWAY 





POETRY 











Rhymed Ruminations 
5/- SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


East Coker l/. T. S. ELIOT 


The Gathering Storm 
6/- WILLIAM EMPSON 


2/6 Sesame Books 2/6 


No More Ghosts, Selected Poems by ROBERT GRAVES; 
The Trumpet and Other Poems by EDWARD THOMAS; 
Poems New and Old by EDITH SITWELL; Thirty-Five 
Poems by HERBERT READ; Poems Newly Selected, 
1916-1935 by SIEGFRIED SASSOON: A_ Selection of 
Poems by EZRA POUND; The Waste Land and Other 
Poms by T. 5. ELIOT; Selected Poems by STEPHEN 
-’ENDER: Some Poems by W. H. AUDEN; Selected 
Peems bv LOUIS MACNEICE. Each volume 2/6 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 








d Letter Holiday VIRGINIA PYE 
By «a misunderstanding some children on holiday are left 
entirely on their own. Amusing, exciting. Illustrated. 7/6 
R. J. MCGREGOR 


‘Both exciting and amusing and a picturesque setting.’ — 
Gr. Britain & the East. Illustrated. 6/- 


Chi-lo the Admiral 


Adventures of Sam Pig ALISON UTTLEY 


The hero of Tales of Four Pigs & Brock the Badger goes 
on further adventures. Illustrated. 6/- 


Klondike Gold H. V. CORYELL 


‘One of the finest boys’ books for a long time.’— 
Manchester Evening News. Illustrated. 7/6 


Children’s Pie Edited by MORLEY ADAMS 


Stories, puzzles, pictures to paint, jokes—an inexhaustible 
mine of fun and excitement for all. Illustrated. 5/- 


The Children’s Puzzle Book MORLEY ADAMS 


The only children’s puzzle book yet produced and it 
comes at a particularly appropriate time. Illustrated. 2/6 


Franz Schubert WHEELER & DEUCHER 


\ new book in the famous series which already includes 
the following titles: Mozart, Bach and Hayda. 


Illustrated. 6/- 











‘Faber & Faber CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


The Long Week End and ALAN HODGE 


The superbly readable story of how we behaved, felt, thought, 
dressed, played and worked during the strange epoch 1918-39. 
* Continually enriched by wit.—Times Lit. Sup. 12/6 


Winston Churchill ROBERT SENCOURT 


‘Full and interesting — few statesmen have ever been such 
rewarding subjects.-——Times Lit. Sup. 8/6 


The Strange Lives of One Man 

ELY CULBERTSON 
* One of the most fascinating life stories to be found in books.’ — 
EDMUND SEGRAVE : Current Literature. Illustrated. 15/- 


Laughter Parade Edited by ‘A.A, 


The cream of the humorous writings of English and American 
authors—the humorous antholog~ ot our generation. 8/6 


Dynamic Defence LIDDELL HART 


‘One may read this book in an hour or two and think about it 
for days.’—Times Lit. Sup. His first book since the war. 2/6 


Sacred & Profane Love 
SACHEVERELL SITWELL 
‘More than its beauty lures the reader to it again and again.’ 


Times Lit. Sup. Book Society Recommendation. Illustrated. 
15/- 


Annals of Innocence & Experience 
HERBERT READ 
Begins with The Innocent Eye, and continues the development 
of a poet who has had a varied career and wide intellectual 
activities. Book Society Recommendation. 10/6 


Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats 
by T.S. ELIOT NICOLAS BENTLEY drew the pictures 7/6 


My Name is Million 
The book, by the wife of a Polish officer, which everyone is 
reading and recommending. 8/6 


The War for World Power 
*STRATEGICUS’ 

*An admirable narrative and discussion of the military events 

of the past year.’—Spectator. 10/6 


Twice the Clock Round SAVA 


‘The whole book crackles with vitality like hair combed on a 
frosty evening. —Time & Tide. Author of the Healing Knife. 8/6 


Testament of Immortality 


With a preface by T. S. ELIOT. 8/6 
Homage to Hymen H. YAFFE 
An anthology for the affianced and married. 8/6 


The Two-Club System of Bidding — 7/« 





24 Russell 


Squa re 


FABER & 


FABER WC. 


London. 
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Books of the Day 


The Vision of Greatness 
By H. A. L 





An Unfinished Autobiography. Fisher. Oxford 


University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


AN autobiography, provided the subject of it is an interesting 
man, has a charm which the external biography can se!dom 
attain; just as it has a peculiar boring power if the subject is a 
bore. In his own account of his life the personality of the man 
is doubled. We have not merely his own view or himseif; we 
have his unconscious se‘ection of the points or regions of his 
life that stand out in his memory. A proper biography of 
Herbert Fisher, when it comes to be written, will narrate in due 
proportion his varied distinctions and public services: as a 
historian, as Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield, as Member of Royal 
Commissions, as President of the Board of Education, as Cabinet 
Minister during the Great War, as Warden of New College, as 
President of the British Academy and O.M. © All very suitable. 
That is the way in which the biography of an eminent man 
ought to be written. But the man himself probably thought 
more of other things. In the peace of old age, when we are 
no longer afraid of being a burning disgrace to all who loved 
us, nor yet uncertain whether we may not, with luck, surpass 
Napoleon, Einstein, or Shakespeare in their respective spheres; 
when, though the wor!d is not at all bitter, its atmosphere is 
rather used up, and its remarks very much what we have heard 
before, the mind likes to run back to the days when life was 
unexplored, and things splendid or terrible lay in wait for us 
round .every corner. Fisher loved his home and his school. “I 
enjoyed every moment of my time at Winchester; the work, the 
games, the society of my fellows and of the masters, the com- 
pelling beauty of the old buildings,” were all delightful. He likes 
to recall his kind fag-master, Edward Grey, who taught him how 
to fold trousers; his inspiring housemaster, Morshead; his schco!- 
fellows, Kenyon and Selby Bigge, and, above all, Lionel Johnson, 
whom “a certain aura surrounded, for he was reputed to be a 
Buddhist, to have read all the books in the library, and to drink 
eau de Cologne for his amusement.” 


WHO’S 
WHO 
L941 


Who's Whe iil 


biographies of some 40,000 men and 


contains up - to-date 
women 
of importance to-day; achievement, and not 
alone, remains the principal 


War 


birth or wealth 


criterion for inclusion, conditions have 


resulted in many thousands more than u-ual 


of the innumerable annual alterations. Some 


1,000 new biographies have been added. An 


old 


rely on it is dangerous. 


edition is out-of-date on every page—tio 


Now ready at all booksellers, 65s. net 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, W.1 
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“The Victorian family,” Professor A. C. Bradley once Wrote 
“is the greatest imaginative creation of Georgian literature.” jj 
will be quite a shock to some younger writers to learn from 
these memoirs what the Victorian family, at least in some cases 
was reaily like. Odd as it seems, in those days we really liked 
our parents, admired them, adopted their views, and defendeg 
them against the world. “My early impressions of my father 
are those of a beautiful being, very vivid and fond of the opeg 
air, a swift runner and a great promoter of races among children” 
... “Later on we learned that my father was terribly clever,” . |. 
He had that “ vision of greatness” which should be the prize of 
any good system of education. He read the children poetry. 
“From my own experience I should doubt whether any part of 
education can be so valuable to a child as that he should hear 
soon and often the great masterpieces of poetry from the lips 
of one who feels their beauty and can transmit it.” 

The account of his mother is too long to quote, but even more 
delightful. She was a saint. “Enjoying great personal beauty, 
she never gave it a thought or was visited even by the faintes, 
suspicion of vanity. . . The qualities which must have impressed 
mest people about my mother were an ardent rushing inexhaustib!e 
benevolence, and a swiftness in words and action which left every. 
one around her breathless.” This incorrigible Victorian even 
admired his brothers; two died on military service, one was 
Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean Fieet, one a brilliant 
student of Christ Church, and a great cricketer. Ali these were 
distinguished in the outer world, but the two real “ geniuses” of 
the family were the sister who married F. W. Mait!and, and the 
brother whom an injury to the spine condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment in a sick room. 

One is not surprised after this to read: “I have never un- 
learned or attempted to unlearn my boyish admiration of 
Tennyson. I stil! think him the most musical of our poets, and 
the greatest master of our poetic English language since Shake- 
speare.” Poets, Fisher observes, need their off times, when they 
descend from Parnassus. When his father took some friends to 
see Wordsworth, for example, the old poet would ta‘k of nothing 
but boots. (We may remember that when the young Shelley 
made a pilgrimage to Southey in the Lakes, Southey was absorbed 
in the delights of well-buttered muffins.) But with Tennyson, 
“these moments of relaxation were rarer than with most; he 
sustained himself with effort!ess ease in the rarefied atmosphere 
of poetry.” Am I deepening and exasperating the prejudices of 
my younger readers against the poet? It may soften them to 
learn that “he itked strong language ‘and strong drink.” 

Fisher-did not love Oxford quite as he loved Winchester. As 
a University it was not as hardworking and alive as Paris. As 
it happened, the ancient studies which formed the hard core of 
Oxford training were suddenty vivified just after this time by the 
amazing discoverics of papyri and archaco'ogical remains which 
“ changed the whole landscape of ancient history.” Among the 
historians York Powell at least was alive. When Fisher consulted 
him about turning from classics to modern history “the Yorker” 
advised him to begin by reading the Chanson de Roland, 
Bracton’s Notebook, and the Corpus Poeticum Boreale. Still, 
none of the teachers that he came under were quite the 
equals of Taine and Renan. One saying of Renan to that fiery 
patriot Dérouléde in the eighteen-nineties carries a tragic note 
at the present day: “fFeune homme, la France se meurt. Ne 
troubles pas son egonie.” 

There is far more in this book than I have mentioned. I have 
treated it main!y, in the words of Mrs. Fisher in her graceful 
preface, as an effort “to seek comfort in the recapture of old 
memories,” memories of a time which to us old men remains in 
retrospect homelike and serene, and infinitely lovable, though 
perhaps to “this unhappy but not inglorious generation,” it may 
seem du!'l and irrelevant, and hard to understand. Fisher as a 
Libera! and a reformer was in advance of his time. Im some ways 
again he be!onged to the polished classicism of the eighteenth 
century, but in the main he was a choice product of the nine- 
teenth century and of Winchester. He had the humanity, 
serenity, tolerance and sceptical common sense of that great age; 
the “manners” of that great school, manners of the kind which 
truly “ makyth man.” In the true Winchester style, he never 
pushed, never pulled strings, never asserted himself; yet he was 
called to one high position after another, and was found more 
than equal to all of them. Among students his teaching was 
doubly interesting because of his wide knowledge of the world and 
his personal experience of high politics; among politicians he was 
distinguished by an intellectual fastidiousness, and a_ readiness 
always to stand back and prefer a friend’s interest to his own. 
That childhood’s home which he describes so lovingly was 4 
living influence with him for seventy years. 

GILBERT MUuRRAY. 


In The Spectator of November 22nd the price of The Book of 
Hartland, by R. Pearse Chope (Devon Press, Torquay was 
wrongly given as §s. The price is 6s. 6d. * 
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ihe Stormy Cyclades 


Aegean Memories. 
I2s. 6d.) 


Ir is possible that it would be inexact to describe this volume as 
the last of a tetralogy based on the author’s adventures and ex- 
periences in and around the Aegean. So far as the book-buying 
public is concerned it must be so; but actually its predecessor, 
Greek Memories, is so different, as published, from the original 
third in the series, the withdrawn Second Athenian Memories, 
that it is almost a different book. Thus the present volume, 
which begins with the author more or less enthroned at Syra, 
can best be described as the last of a set of at least four and a half. 
Those who have followed Mr. Mackenzie’s career in Greece as 
recorded by himself will remember that the closing chapters of 
Greek Memories described his departure from Athens amid 
tumult and disorder, and the ingenious means which he adopted 
for the kidnapping of Royalist officials and policemen in various 
Aegean islands, in order to secure the adhesion of the Cyclades to 
the Provisional Government set up by M. Venizelos at Salonika, 
in opposition to that of King Constantine in Athens. In these 
pages Mr. Mackenzie provides interesting sidelights, and more 
than diverting foot-notes to the rest of that stormy and confused 
chapter of Greek history which was to end, with the first deposi- 
tion of King Constantine on the five hundred and sixty-fourth 
anniversary, according to the old style orthodox calendar, of the 
death of Constantine Palaeologos and the fall of Constantinople in 
1453. 

It is an irony of history that Mr. Mackenzie’s book dealing 
with the fall of King Constantine should appear just when that 
ill-fated ruler’s eldest son is proving himself a valiant and valu- 
able ally of the Power which was jointly responsible for having 
sent him into exile with his father. Mr. Mackenzie, it may be 
noted, made a proposal for maintaining King Constantine on the 
Throne provided that some three hundred of his supporters, 
who were considered to be too Germanophile to be safely left 
at large, should be deported, but the French, or some of them, 
would have none of it. Amid the sonnets and the sallies, the 
classical allusions inspired by his romantic environment, and the 
diverting comments on the characteristics of his companions, 
correspondents and competitors with which the author spices his 
pages—sometimes rather hotly—he finds space to preserve for the 
interested reader a great many private and official letters, tele- 


By Compton Mackenzie. (Chatto and Windus. 
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grams and memoranda. These are of historical importance as 
throwing light upon the astonishingly complex political situation 
which had developed in the Aegean in 1917. He describes the 
sinister activities of the Tsrna Rouka, the Serbian “ Black Hand” 
Society with which he came in contact, and the curiously divergent 
ambitions of some of the numerous local representatives of the 
Allied Powers. These officers, not content with actively intriguing 
against each other in the sheltered security which they enjoyed 
far from the front, sometimes intrigued against themselves when 
some of them followed policies of their own at variance with 
those nominally advocated by their respective Governments, or by 
colleagues in some other part of the Aegean. Even the British 
were not unaffected by the prevalent Byzantine atmosphere, and 
Mr. Mackenzie takes occasion to comment on the activities of 
one officer who was credited with having “ the brains of a linnet” 
by another who, in return, was described as having those of a 
puff-ball. As a result of these and other activities, the author 
was hard put to keep his organisation, which was responsible for 
contre-espionnage control and anti-submarine coast-watching in 
the Cyclades and some other islands, and had to keep an eye on 
the movements of Royalist opponents of M. Venizelos’s Provj- 
sional Government, both in being and under the control of that 
Division of the Admiralty which had called it into existence, 
Other services and other naval authorities sought either to absorb 
it or get rid of it, and Mr. Mackenzie amusingly describes the 
ridiculous situations which arose owing to the contradictory orders 
given to his subordinates by distant rival and conflicting autho- 
rities, and the means which he adopted to appease or circumvent 
those whom it was unwise too openly to oppose. 

The book is enriched with accounts of adventures, laughable 
episodes, and stories about, or against, some of the picturesque 
personages with whom he came in contact—an imposing prelate 
with a past; a leonine admiral who, if treated properly, might 
become a woolly lamb; a rival whose opposition was abated by 
the humanising influence of pretty girls at a tea-party; a diplo- 
matist who overawed the inhabitants of Salonika by wearing a 
top hat; and some useful scoundrels and conspirators. One of 
these persuaded his employer to invade Turkey, and spend a 
night in an olive grove waiting to kidnap a German agent who, 
with similar intent, had been sent to another olive grove three 
miles away across the strait in Samos to capture Mr. Mackenzie, 
while the tertius gaudens made off with the money he had been 
able to draw in advance from each as the price for selling the 
other. Mr. Mackenzie has given his sardonic pen full scope in 
this entertaining work, and the reader should be grateful to the 
various Authorities to whom the proofs had to be submitted for 
having spared so much of the entertaining acidity with which 
its pages are flavoured H. Prrrm-Gorpon 





Historical Scrap Book 


The Long Week-End: A Social History of Great Britain, 1918- 
1939. By Robert Graves and Alan Hodge. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a slap-dash, irritating, interesting, useful, careless book. 
Its authors announce tha: “we have done what we could to 
verify the facts contained in this shoii history. A number of 
errors must still remain.” A number do remain, many more 
than need have remained had Messrs. Graves and Hodge had a 
more vigorous idea of their capacity to verify dates, names and 
other pieces of information. Often this carelessness does not 
matter. The doubtfully accurate date given for the first pro- 
duction of No No Nanette or the place of funo and the Paycock 
in the chronology of the British theatre, the dogmatic denial 
of the well-established historical fact that Clara Bow was the 
“Tt” girl, and the possible confusion of her career with that of 
Miss Sheridan, the “Oomph ” girl, merely reveal that the badness 
of popular memory, of which our authors complain, may have 
affected them. It is, too, a matter of taste, not of historical judge- 
ment, to assert that the contemptuous reference to Conrad’s novels 
would have been more effective had it not been followed by the 
statement that “His Almayer’s Folly appeared in 1920.” The 
most important role played by Sir John Squire on the New 
Statesman was as “Solomon Eagle,” not as a satirist. 

More serious is the result of the application of the same 
slap-dash methods to more important topics. There are enough 
slips in this part of the book to raise doubts in the minds of the 
common reader who does not remember very clearly whether 
there were two Sankey Commissions or only one, or when the 
coal subsidy was first given, or the exact number of Samuelite 
Liberals returned in 1931. His doubts will not _ be 
re noved by the assertions on these points made in this book. 
Surely a retelling of recent history has for one of its chief 
uscs that of serving to correct that confused impression of what 
we have just been living through from which we all suffer? And 
since our authors are unsparing literary critics, it might be noted 
that there are many more ambiguous and clumsy phrases than 
one expects in a book bearing Mr. Graves’s name on the title- 


page. 
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But for all its faults, The Long Week-End is well worth 
reading. Its very defects are closely connected with its merits. 
For it is full of character. It denounces and deplores; it ex- 
plains and defends; all in terms of a highly personal view 
of modern history. Mr. Graves has long been known 
as a leading literary figure of the last war generation, and, 
like many members of that generation, he naturally, if 
sometimes erroneously, assumes that most novelties of 
the period 1918-1930 were immediate products of the war 
of 1914-1918. This gives a sharpness to his vision, an outline 
to his story, that the mote pedantic don or more pedestrian 
journalist could not hope to give. Then Mr. Graves has new 
historical evidence to contribute in the form of the report of an 
extremely interesting interview with Mr. Churchill which, in 
turn, illustrates Mr. Graves’s view of the abdication crisis and 
the statesmanship of Lord Baldwin. For many of the post-war 
social developments, especially for the movement of thought and 
practice among the intelligentsia, Mr. Graves is himself an im- 
portant witness. He has drawn, too, upon his friendship with 
the late Colonel Lawrence, with some lack of proportion, but 
to good purpose. He cites Mr. Liddell Hart very appositel;, 
and is obviously well acquainted with Mr. Coward’s Present 
Indicative. An admirable historical novelist, Mr. Graves does 
not let his talents as a novelist have free play, for there is no 
attempt to make the story lively. But the story in itself has such 
a morbid fascination for us, and it is told from so individual and 
interesting a viewpoint, that this is a book which, as the re- 
viewers say, no reader will willingly lay down—though he may 
very well want to bang it on the table from time to time. 

D. W. Brocan. 


A Lost Leader 


Postscripts. By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann. 2s. 6d.) 

THERE were many of us who, before war made such disagree- 
ments seem trivial, regarded Mr. Priestley with some venem. 
We felt that as a novelist he represented a false attitude to the 
crumbling, untidy, depressing world; that he had clothed himself 
in the rags of a Victorian tradition. He was continually speak- 
ing for England, and we very much doubted whether The Good 
Companions or Let the People Sing represented England at all. 
Then, after the disaster of Dunkirk, he became a voice: a slow 


DESMOND MacCARTHY 


says in the Sunday Times 


‘IT have made a note not to 
miss in future a novel 
signed 


Cc. P. SNOW 


author of 


Strangers 
and Brothers’ 


“ This novel impressed me considerably. The theme 
is interesting. It is the study of a character in modest 
circumstances (he is a solicitor’s clerk in a provincial 
town) who has the qualities of a leader of men. He 
comes to disaster—and, by the way, in a trial for 
fraud, which is thrilling to follow—but his fate does 
not alter the significance of this investigation into 
human nature, which is conducted w.th a sympathetic 
impartiality and a calm integrity of observation that 
are reflected in a style at once matter-of-fact and 
sensitively precise . . . Such, in general terms, are the 
qualities of a novel which struck me as remarkable.” 
—DesMonD MAcCartny in the Sunday Times. 8/6 
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roughened voice without the French polish of the usual BBC 
speaker ; we had been driven off the Continent of Europe with 
a shattering loss of men and material: in a few weeks we had 
watched the enemy obtain what he had failed to win previously 
after four years of war, and the voice on Wednesday, June sth, 
began to lead the way out of despair: “Now that it’s over, and 
we can look back on it, doesn’t it seem to you to have an inevit. 
able air about it—as if we had turned a page in the history of 
Britain and seen a chapter headed ‘Dunkirk’?” Mr. Priestley, 
the dramatist, had often experimented with Time ; but never go 
effectively as in that single sentence. 

He became in the months that followed Dunkirk a leader 
second only in importance to Mr. Churchill. And he gave us 
what our other leaders have always failed to give us—an ideology, 
We had seen the strength of an ideology, how it could turn the 
Maginot Line and send the French armies back in hopeless defeat 
beyond Paris, and there was a real danger that in this country 
we should fail simply for lack of a unifying idea. The ordinary 
man didn’t want war aims, but he did want to be told more 
than that he was fighting to survive. Self-preservation is -not 
the deepest instinct: we have learnt from childhood the 
Christian doctrine of the greater love. Mr. Priestley gave us this 
ideology: he gave us the idea of the two orders, the Nazi and 
our own, in simple terms, as moving as poetry, and his Sunday 
broadcasts gave far more confidence in the future than the in- 
clusion of a few Labour men in the Cabinet. Surely it was a 
sign of something that the B.B.C. should allow a speaker to 
refer to the old false peace, “the defeat of goodwill,” to appeal 
openly for a new order in England after the war. 

The result, of course, could have been foreseen. When he 
spoke of the Nazis and their sympathisers as “ middle-aged dead- 
end kids,” he had dug deep into the truth. He said: 

Nazi-ism is not really a political philosophy, but an attitude 
of mind—the expression in political life of a certain very un- 
pleasant temperament—of the man who hates Democracy, reason- 
able argument, tolerance, patience and humorous equality—the 
man who loves bluster and swagger uniforms and bodyguards 
and fast cars, plotting in backrooms, shouting and bullying, 
taking it out of all the people who have made him feel inferior 

and in no time angry letters were being received, accusing him 
of trying to divide the country. He was told to get off the air 
“before the Government puts you where you belong.” It was 
obvious that “the old hands, the experts, the smooth gentry,” 
“the pundits and mandarins of the Fifth Button,” the people 
“who, for years, have been rotten with unsatisfied vanity,” had 
recognised a dangerous enemy. And so, on Sunday, October 
2oth, Mr. Priestley went off the air. He explained that his rela- 
tions with the B.B.C. had always been excellent, he said that 
he was tired by five months of broadcasting, but he also said: 
“There are other reasons.” He didn’t feel the same exaltation 
as during the earlier period. “The high generous mood, so 
far as it affects our destinies here, is vanishing with the leaves. 
It is as if the poets had gone and the politicians were coming 
back.” His loss will be more deeply felt before this hard winter 
is through, for the return of the politicians means also the return 
of suspicions and doubts which lead the mind towards despair. 

These postscripts read admirably. In his description of the little 
boats at Dunkirk, of deserted war-time Margate, of the country 
“ Parashots,” there is an accuracy and economy of expression 
which produce phrases with the validity of poetry. We shall 
never know how much this country owed to Mr. Priestley last 
summer, but at a time when many writers showed unmistakable 
signs of panic, Mr. Priestley took the lead. When the war is 
over we may argue again about his merits as a novelist: for 
those dangerous months, when the Gestapo arrived in Paris, he 
was unmistakably a great man. GRAHAM GREENE. 


The Cold Monster 


Confessions of an Individualist. By William Henry Chamberlin. 


(Duckworth. 15s.) 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN was for many years a distinguished American 
correspondent in Russia, Germany and Japan. Few can speak 
from more intimate experience of Dictatorship and _ the 
“ Collective State.” He has lived under every form of “ Govern- 
ment from Above,” and he has learnt to detest them all. He 
stands in strong opposition to Fascism, Nazism, Bolshevism and 
Socialism in general. There can. be few who so stubbornly 
disagree with the recent theory and practice of most writers and 
politicians. He takes as his text Ibsen’s saying, “ The strongest 
man on earth is he who stands most alone,” and his measure 
of worth is “individual personality.” What he has seen and 
known has taught him the truth of Nietzsche’s saying, “ The 
coldest of all cold monsters is the State.” In British politics 
he would come nearer to old Liberalism than to any Socialist 
or Labour Party. For his distrust of the State and all its works 
one might call him an Anarchist, if that word were not so 
unfortunately connected with forms of violence. 
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| Everybody’s choice—the ILLUSTRATED omnibus of 


CAUTIONARY 


VERSES 


By H. BELLOC 


with all the original pictures by 
B.T.B. & NICHOLAS BENTLEY 


7 Books in one! 384 pictures! 10/6 net 


LOVE’S HELICON—John Hayward’s 
‘fine and haunting anthology” (Sunday 
Times) of English love poetry. A charming 
pocket volume, the best of presents for 
husbands, wives and all in love. 256 pages. 
5/- net 


CONFESSIONS OF AN INDIVIDU- 

ALIST, the life story and opinions of 
W. H. Chamberlin, the well - known 
Christian Science Monitor correspondent. 
A book which answers many of those press- 
ing questions about Russia and Japan and 
helps to a proper understanding of world 
political problems to-day. I5/- net 


R. W. Ketton Cremer’s life of HORACE 
WALPOLE has been one of the out- 
standing biographies of the year. With 8 


collotype plates. 16/- net 
q MAURETANIA, the story of a leisurely 

journey through N. Africa and an 
account of its architectural beauties, is by 
Sacheverell Sitwell, author of Southern 


Baroque Art. One of the year’s most 
interesting travel books. 16 plates. 2nd 
printing. I5/- net 


For boys and girls—the new story by 
Elizabeth Goudge, SMOKY HOUSE. 


q 


Smuggling and other excitemenis in a lonely 


Devon Inn during the early years of the 
past century. Illustrated by C. Walter 


— 7/6 net 
3 Hint Steen 
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A Quaker of Philadelphia by birth and education, and married 
to a Russian “ political,” he went to Russia fuli of the hopes 
that so many of us shared. It was shortly before the death 
of Lenin, whom he thinks the greatest practical revolutionary 
of all time, and he remained in Moscow for nearly twelve 
years. ; 

The disillusionment was complete. He is quite aware of 
the enthusiasm still prevailing among many English people for 
everything Russian, the more extreme the better, but he counters 
the applause of the “In-tourists” and social investigators with 
the knowledge of those twelve years. He witnessed what was 
to myself the meanest and most cruel of all the Soviet crimes 
—the persecution and “liquidation” of the early leaders in the 
revolt which failed in 1905 and 1906—fine honourable men and 
women whom I had seen risking exile and death in revolt against 
the Tsarist despotism. He had known the savage suppression 
of free Georgia, the extinction of the Trotzkyists, and the 
extinction of Stalin’s former supporters, only paralleled by 
Hitler’s “blood baths.” 

“Hitler and Stalin,” he writes, “ have both been obliged to 
maintain their ascendency by wholesale killings of their old 
comrades.” The methods of both, as well as of Japan, he 
describes as “ Satanic systems.” Unless these systems crash, he 
foresees the rapid decline and fall of European civilisation. He 
traces signs of the decline to the beginning of the Great War, 
which we are already coming to remember as the Little War. 
If the United States should go in for total militarism, liberal 
individualism will no longer be feasible as a way of life, and “ it 
will not be the first time in history that a higher form of 
civilisation has gone down before a lower one.” 

His is not a hopeful outlook. In the midst of the earlier 
revolution in Russia, Tolstoy told me that, in spite of all, men 
were usually reasonable beings. I have a lingering hope that 
Tolstoy was right, but in any case Mr. Chamberlin has given 
us a very valuable picture of what the world has to fear unless 
we can maintain our political and civil liberties in face of the 
Satanic systems which are storming upon us. The Christian 
Science Monitor, for which Mr. Chamberlin chiefly worked as 
European correspondent, is to be congratulated on having 
possessed an observer so keen and independent. 

H. W. NerVINSON. 
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What Should the Churches Do? 


the Bishop of Chichester, 


1940 


Christianity and World 

Penguin Special. 6d. 
ACCORDING to a recent observation of the Archbishop of York, 
when men ask: why does not the Church do something? they 
usually mean: why do not the Bishops say something? In the 
latest Penguin special, entitled Christianity and World Order, 
the Bishop of Chichester has said something and the utterance 
is the more deserving of attention since it is representative rather 
than individual. The judgements expressed would be endorsed 
by most Christian leaders. 

Faced by the challenge of the totalitarian State, the most con- 
servative of established Churches, the Lutheran, has been forced 
to assert its independence in the Confessional movement, and if 
the leaders of that movement do not openly oppose Hitler’s war, 
it may be that they regard the war as the judgement of God on a 
rotten civilisation. Anglica: leaders are not now engaged in 
hallowing the warlike crusade of their own nation and in re- 
iterating Government policy. Dr. Bell does not speak for him- 
self alone when he says the Christian “ cannot regard any war as 
a ‘Christian war’ or as a ‘holy war,’ for no war can be holy, 
though the object with which a nation undertakes it may be just.” 
Doubtless the war is God’s judgement on a rotten civilisation, 
yet on our side it is being waged in defence of the decent things 
in that civilisation. This very fact lays a special task on the 
Church. “The Church must do everything it can to prevent the 
methods of barbarism and tyranny prevailing at home.” Dr, 
Bell speaks with authority on the subject of our treatment of 
refugees. “I do not hesitate to say that the British nation 
suffered a real moral defeat when, in violation of the principles of 
freedom and justice, the Government interned thousands of Ger- 
man and Austrian refugees . . . under conditions involving mental 
cruelty and grave hardship both to those interned and to the 
re‘atives from whom they were separated.” The nation has not 
yet recovered from this defeat, for the wrong has still to be ade- 
quately righted. 

Dr. Bell expresses a widely held Christian judgement when he 
says that victory is not an end in itse!f and that the Government 
should counter Hitler’s propaganda by a great constructive moral 
and political effort. He commends the Pope’s Five Peace Points 
as expressing the principles which should guide such an effort, 
and he pleads for conference and joint action by the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Churches belonging to the Oecumenical 
movement in exposition and support of these principles. Nor 
does he overlook the responsibilities of local churches as centres 
of fellowship and social experiment, for Dr. Bell knows how little 
can be effected by conferences of leaders when the led are 
apathetic. 

This little book can be unreservedly 
desire to understand the outlook of 
Christian Church at the present time. 


Order By 


commended to all who 
and the outlook for the 


H. G. Woon. 


ihe Virtuoso Air 


Sacred and Protane Love. By Sacheverell Sitwell. (Faber. 1s.) 


Mr. SITWELL’s new volume is of the same order as his Dance of 
the Quick and the Dead, which I reviewed for these columns on 
its appearance four years ago. I have not referred back to my 
previous criticism, but my recollection is that it combined high 
praise with some regret for the author’s dilettantism. As if to 
forestall any such complaint this time, Mr. Sitwell includes as 
a course in his new “ banquet of the five senses” a short “ auto- 
biographia literaria” which is in effect a justification of his atti- 
tude as a creative writer. This apologia is not only an affirmation 
of his own theory of ari, but also an appeal to his fellow-artists 
to abandon their illusions—by which he means their political 
obsessions. The artist, he argues, is a unique individual, and it 
is only by asserting his uniqueness that he stands any chance of 
surviving in a wo.ld intent on universal levelling. 

It is only by the stressing of his peculiar status that the artist will 
find room for existence. -If he is content to be like other men, then 
all his prerogative must go. He will have brought his own doom 
upon himself because he would not work for his own safety. He will 
have been the architect of his own decline. None will pity him. It 
is his own public before whom he has lost his magic by quitting the 
stage and lowering himself to the level of the audience. 

Consequently, Mr. Sitwell has nothing but contempt for those 
modern poets who seek a “sentimental affiliation” with the 
working-classes. 

It is, in reality, of much greater importance that civilisation should 
be retained in the hands of those persons to whom it professionally 
belongs . There is no more evidence of support of the arts from 
the working classes than there is from the middle classes and far less. 
need it be said, than there was, of old, from the church and from the 
aristocrat. Art is what should come first with the artist ; poetry with 
the poet, and not politics, wh'ch, by nature, he is not adapted to 
understand 

This defiant assertion about the function of the artist is accom- 
panied by a theory of art which is equally passionate and sincere. 
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Some Vita-Weat ideas 


Try these Vita-Weat ideas and see 
how much better you sleep and how 
refreshed you feel when the all-clear 
sounds : 

A vacuum flask of hot milky coflee, 
slices of Vita-Weat spread with a 
savoury paste or cream cheese. A hot 
food drink or cocoa, a packet of Vita- 
Weat and cold Paris sausages. A hot 
food drink, Vita-Weat, cheeseand fruit. 
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<M LY Yi ‘ to buy Vita-Weat 
FOR NIGHT-LONG RAIDS 
Do you prepare a ‘shelter snack’ to break the monotony of the long night ( 
raids? Often, such a meal, if properly chosen, will help the family to sleep { 
and will replenish stores of much needed energy. 
First rule for the shelter snack is to avoid starchy foods. For starch over- 
loads the stomach, hampers the digestion and may even increase nervous 
tension. 
One of the main constituents of your shelter meals should always be 
Vita-Weat. This featherweight, crunchy crispbread contains the com- 
pressed essence of the whole sun-ripened wheat. It is vitamin-rich, 
nourishing, yet light and easy to digest. 
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Every time we eat something that is 
grown and manufactured in this 
country we save valuable shipping 
space that can be used for bringing 
us munitions of war. That is why 
thousands of people get an extra 
satisfaction out of Vita-Weat,*for the 
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. REGD, im delicious crispbread that you know. 
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Vita-Weat is one of the few foods 
that have not gone up in price — one 
more reason for laying in a stock of 
MADE BY PEEK FREAN AND CO. LTD. * MAKERS OF FAMOUS BISCUITS _ this valuable,long-keeping crispbread, 
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Art is essentially the creation of a personal world, and in every 
accent and fragment it betrays its personal origin. 

Art is pleasure and intoxication. If the delight of it is dwindled 
down, then its appeal has gone. It is a religious spell, a poetic spell, 
a trance of music, or it fails. . . . The only freedom is in the mind. 
For this is the world that we can put in order. It is here that we 
can arrange and build up new It is ideas that are immortal and that 
pass from life to life. 

This theory of art is besed on the aesthetic experience of an 
artist, and however exclusive it may seem to the layman, it ex- 
presses some essential aspects of the truth. It tends to ignore 
those problems of “communication” which are the bugbear of 
artists in every age—it may be a regrettable necessity, but unless 
an artist can communicate with a public, he is no better than a 
lunatic in a padded cell. But still more serious is Mr. Sitwell’s 
failure to appreciate the fact that ideas, however free, are dead 
unless they constantly reflect the world of sensuous experience; 
and, as for art, the very images he uses of the actor and his 
audience suggest the airless artificiality of his conception. This 
feeling is confirmed when we descend from the general theory 
to the particular illustrations of it, drawn from Mr. Sitwell’s own 
work, whose virtues he is bold enough to specify. “The world 
of our creation cannot be blamed for dullness or for lack of 
colour "—we agree! “The light and brilliant, the virtuoso air, 
breathes from its pages ”"—freely granted! “ But, also, it is deep 
and solemn. All is not so happy.” This claim must be sub- 
stantiated. “I have long had among my major projects,” Mr. Sit- 
well tells us on another page, “that of writing a history and a 
handbook of beggars.” The present volume includes a delightful 
essay on that theme. There is sympathy with oppressed slaves 
and persecuted sects. Mr. Sitwell has a curious eye for the 
tatterdemalion half of humanity. Nuns and dandies, dwarfs and 
courtesans, gondoliers and gypsies, flit across his pages, but do 
they, as he claims, make a “ world of living persons”? “ There 
is flesn and blood within these pages ”—yes, but it is the author’s 
own flesh and blood—“ those personal obsessions that work more 
strongly upon the heart than any feat of learning.” But compared 
to the world of the true poet—a Shakespeare or a Tolstoy, a 
Cervantes or a Wordsworth—it is a shadow kingdom, a world of 
phantoms. 

There is perfection in little, to use one of the author’s own 
phrases. No living writer has written such a quantity of subtle, 
rich and fanciful prose. There are pages that might well live with 
Sir Thomas Browne, Burton, De Quincey or Ruskin. But Mr. Sit- 
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well should not so righteously refute the charge of carclessnes. 
In the present book, for examp!e, he makes the same quotation 
twice within six pages (pp. 110 and 115) and makes the sam. 
comment on it; and carelessness would be the most charitabe 
excuse for this baffling sentence: 

Such was the pitch of excellence to which music had come in th 
city that, after the epoch of its great masters, had the Strausses, fathe 
and son, Lanner and Zichrer, for the popular speech, the vernacular 
of their days and nights. HERBERT Reap, 


The Works of Gibbon 


A Bibliography of the Works of Edward Gibbon. 
Norton. (Oxford University Press. 21s.) 


By J. E. 
Even Montaigne complained that there were “more books aboyt 
books than about anything else,” but commentaries were then the 
fashion, and no one cared to know about the genesis of a book 
or about its physical make-up. Yet this science of bibliography 
is not a recent growth. Modern self-consciousness has brought 
about various developments in its scope, most of these having 
been in the direction of increasing its usefulness, though for 
many years it aimed chiefly at greater precision in description 
and accuracy of physical analysis. To this has been added ip 
quite recent times a progressive humanisation, so that 4 
bibliography may now be itself a book for reading, and not 
merely for reference, as it used to be. 

It would hardly be possible to find a better example of this 
humanised bibliography than Miss J. E. Norton’s study of the 
works of Edward Gibbon, at the beginning of which she quotes 
an unguarded remark of Mr. Edmund Blunden’s that “ the bibli- 
ography of Gibbon is brief and straightforward.” In the course 
of 256 pages she shows that it is, or can be profitably made, both 
long and tortuous. Mr. Biunden was, of course, using—or 
rather misusing—the term “ bibliography ” in its limited sense of 


“ hand-list,” and in this sense his remark was true, for Gibbon’s - 


total output can be summed under seven titles, one of which was 
a posthumous production. Miss Norton, however, evidently 
realised from the start that her subject was worthy of being 
developed to its fullest extent, and she has brought to her task 
a literary and historical sense, a sense of humour, and the 
highest standard of bibliographical accuracy. Each of the works 
described is given a “short list of editions,” including trans- 
lations, full collations of all editions published before 1800, and 
an “introductory essay,” which supplies a detailed bio- 
graphical and literary background. It is these introductions 
which form the reading matter of the book, and they are rich 
both in instruction and entertainment. 

Gibbon’s first foir works occupy only 35 pages of Miss 
Norton’s book. His Essai sur Etude de la Littérature, the two 
volumes of Mémories Littéraires de la Grande-Bretagne, which 
he wrote in collaboration with his friend Deyverdun, the Critical 
Observations on the Sixth Book of the Aeneid, and the 
Mémoire fFustificatif pour servir de Réponse a lExposé, &c., de 
la Cour de France cover the years 1761 to 1779, and are all 
small works. Of the Essai there were before 1800 five editions 
in French, two translations into English, and four in German. 
One of the first five has never been seen and most of the others 
are very uncommon. The Mémories Littéraires were very un- 
successful and were only printed once, probably in a_ small 
editiou. The Critical Observations, printed in 1770 and again 
in 1794, is so rare that it is apt to be overlooked, and, when 
it does turn up, is seldom attributed to Gibbon. The Mémone 
Fustificatif, printed only for official purposes in 1779 (two issues), 
has survived in very few copies. These four interesting and 
uncommon works are fully described here for the first time, and 
it may be that this bibliographical exposure may bring to light 
further copies that have lurked hitherto in neglected corners of 
booksellers’ basements. 

The next 140 of Miss Norton’s pages are occupied by Gib- 
bon’s magnum opus, which has provided a bibliographical study 
of great complexity. It is well known that only 1,000 copies of 
Vol. 1 of The Decline and Fall were printed in 177 It is less 
well known that the first decision was to print only 500, and 
that the increase to 1,000 was not made until the first twenty-six 
sheets had been printed off and the type distributed. These 
sheets had to be reset and reprinted, so that two states of the 
volume are found, presumably with equal frequency. The suc 
ceeding five volumes were published at varying intervals up t 
1788, providing several combinations of editions among the full 
sets of six quarto volumes, though there was only one quarto 
edition of the last three. Between her studies of the quarto and 
the octavo editions of The Decline and Fall Miss Norton intet- 
polates an interesting account of contemporary opinions and 
attacks on Gibbon’s work, and of his celebrated Vindication 0/ 
Some Passages in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chapters, the 
only book in which he allowed himself to be drawn into “the 
odious task of controversy.” The translations of The Decline 
and Fall into French, German and Italian are fully described, 
and by no means the least interesting chanter deals with 
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Chita grelings 


Snow on the pavements of Pall Mall. Coy sprigs of mistletoe 
in the gaslit windows. And on the couater of No. 5, presenta- 


Mr. Rothman’s choicest cigarettes and 


cabinets of 


tion 





tobaccos, boxes of sumptuous cigars. The little shop is crowded. 
It will be nearly midnight when the shutters go up. 

That was Christmas Eve in Victorian times. Many things have 
changed since then — including shop hours! But ‘ the people 
who know’ still rely on Rothmans of Pall Mall for original 
ideas in Christmas presents, in addition to their own smoking 


requirements all the year round. 
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we: : ; , | 
rhis year of course, the great thing to remember is to get your 


buying done as quickly as possible. Rothman shops are open 
at a quarter to nine in the morning, and close (for obvious 
reasons) at half past four in the evening. Post orders will be 


filled in strict rotation—so remember—be quick ! 





ROTHMANS PANATELLAS 


from our London maturing rooms. Smoothly 
rolled, full weight. with exceptionally good 
filler and wrapper leaf. In drums. Long 
Panatellas 53 ins. 40/- per 100; 20/6 per 50 
Short 4} ins. 26/6 per 80. Post free. 


PALL MALL DE LUXE VIRGINIA 


che nal Rothman blend, now famous all 
over the world. andsome padded lid 
cabinet containing 250 of these clubland 
cigarettes, 22/6d., also in hundreds at 8/8d., 


post free 
Post orders should be addressed to 


Rothmans Ltd. (Folio §.1), 5 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
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OF PALL MALL 
the best knvun tobreconist tr the wold 
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A stockbroker 





Client : 


Take the case of my eldest sister. She’s got 
two or three hundred pounds lying idle. What 
should she do with it nowadays ? 


Stockbroker : What is the first thing you would both 
look for in an investment ? 


Client: I would say, the certainty of getting the 


capital back. 


Stockbroker: What rate of interest would satisfy you ? 
A sure 3°%, would meet the case, I suppose ? 
Then I strongly advise 3°(, Defence Bonds. 


Client: But she doesn’t pay the full standard rate of 
Income Tax and there will be all the trouble 


about reclaiming. 


Stockbroker : No, no, no! That’s one of their biggest 
attractions. The interest is paid in full every 
six months, and Income Tax is not “‘ deducted 
at the source.” 


But what about having to lock up her money 
for years ahead ? 


Client: 


Stockbroker: She can always get the capital back by 
giving six months’ notice. In case of emer- 
gency the capital will be repaid at short notice, 
less a deduction equal to six months’ interest. 
If she lets it stay for seven years she will 
receive {1 bonus for each £100 invested. 


In that case, I’ve found her ‘ ideal investment.’ 
I suppose your wealthy clients are taking them 
up in sackfuls ? 


Stockbroker : They wish they could! Unfortunately, 
everyone is rationed toa thousand pounds’ worth. 


Client: 


Save regularly week by week. Go to a Post Office or your 
Bank or Stockbroker and put your money into Defence Bonds 
or National War Bonds; or buy Savings Certificates; or 
deposit your savings in the Post Office or Trustee Savings 
Banks. Join a Savings Group and make others join with you. 


Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 
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“ Abridgements and Extracts,” for Bowdlerisation began before 
Bowdler, whose edition was not published until 1826. As early 
as 1786 a Poetical Address was published in which it was re- 
lated how “a young lady, daughter of the poet, allured by the 
beauty of Mr. Gibbon’s style, imbibed his sentiments, and fell 
a melancholy victim to her incredulity.” The first abridgement 
appeared in 1789. Lastly, Miss Norton deals with the Miscel- 
laneous Works in which was first printed the immortal Auto- 
biography, as re-written by Lord Sheffield, together with many 
of Gibbon’s letters and some smaller works. Miss Norton con- 
cludes her labours with several appendices dealing with 
bibliographical minutiae, and the book is very fully indexed. 


Miss Norton has earned the gratitude of readers of several 
different complexions, for Gibbon’s attractions are manifold, 


and even his already enormous reputation can only be enhanced 
by the attentions of so human a bibliographer. A word of thanks 
must also be extended to the Oxford University Press who have 
dared, even in times like these, to expend their best typo- 
graphical efforts on a work which, however great its merits, can 
appeal only to a limited circle of buyers. 

GEOFFREY KEYNES. 


Dead Knights and Ladies 


Alabaster Tombs of the Pre-Reformation Period in England 
By Arthur Gardner. (Cambridge University Press. 21s.) 


A FEW weeks ago it was my privilege to refer in these columns 
to the scholarly but unreadable publications in the grand pre- 
1914 tradition which used to appear on church architecture and 
furnishing. They were profusely illustrated and with a strong 
prejudice in favour of pre-Reformation work, and as reference 
books they are stil] invaluable. Alabaster Tombs is in the same 
noble tradition. The text is exhaustive and a little exhausting; 
there are more than 300 photographic illustrations, reproduced 
by the half-tone process; the study confines itself to those 
effigies which Mr. Gardner describes (somewhat loosely, I fear, 
for readers from the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes) as re- 
taining “a Gothic character, even if mixed to some extent with 
Renaissance details.” Out of the possible 520 alabaster effigies 
in England coming within Mr. Gardner’s definition, he has 
mentioned 507. We may take it, then, that this book is the final 
word on the subject. The Cambridge University Press is to be 
congratulated on its splendid unconcern in producing so hand- 
some a book in 1940 

The alabaster effigy business probably owed its impetus to 
Royal patronage from London, where there are no Iccal stone 
quarries. The chief centres of the industry were Chellaston, 
Notts, and Tutbury, Derby, where the quarries produced an 
alabaster that was fine grained and easy to work. The earliest 
effigy which Mr. Gardner records is that at Hanbury, Stafford- 
shire (1303). By the sixteenth century the business was 
thoroughly established that carvings from the workshops were 
sent abroad, and there is to this day a reredos of English ala- 
baster depicting the life of St. James in the Cathedral of St. 
Iago de Compostela. And if they were sent abroad, they were 
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certainly sent all over England from her various workshops. Moy 
alabaster quarries seem to have been run as firms and to have 
supplied somewhat stereotyped designs, much as a church fy. 
nisher supplies less ambitious and far more hideous church 
appurtenances today. 

Only in the very early figures and in the latest ones do yw 
find any attempt at variation in posture or at portraiture, though 
royal and particularly important people had their portraits made 
For the most part alabaster effigies are mere lay figures, lying 
with the feet cut straight and the hands praying. Where mey 
are depicted, the logical minds of the sculptors, who clothed the 
figures in armour, would not allow them to show the crossed legs 
and curved postures of the old stone effigies, postures which the 
rigidity of a suit of armour made impossible. The sculptor only 
allowed himself freedom when carving weepers in relief round 
the tomb chest or at the feet of an effigy, and in angels beside 
the heads of the figures. The effigies themselves were designed 
to receive the insignia of the person’s rank in life, such as the 
Yorkist collar of alternate suns and roses, the Lancastrian collar 
of S’s. The fine grain of alabaster made the depiction of details 
like jewellery possible in stone. The figures wear distinctive 
crowns, armour, headdress or clothes, and often rest on their 
crests. Indeed, the earlier antiquaries studied them purely 
for genealogical reasons and often ascribed an effigy to the wrong 
person. Mr. Gardner warns us to treat with suspicion the names 
given to effigies in many churches. 

What sorry relics those scraped, scratched, shiny figures are 
when we think of their former glory. The Victorian zeal for 
clearing chancels of the old obstructions to put in new ones in 
the form of choir stalls and altar steps has meant the relegation 
to a recess in the north wall of many a “ table tomb ” in alabaster 
which formerly stood in the chancel or before a chantry chapel, 
Puritans and Victorians removed the colour from the figures, so 
that all we know of what they once looked like is in Stothard’s 
coloured drawings. Greedy fingers removed the paste with 
which coronets were studded. Ignorance carved its initials on 
the soft stone, and carelessness, with broom and ladder, chipped 
fingers and noses from the delicate limestone. Yet Mr. Gardner 
tells us that neither the pure white nor the streaky stone 
was used for anything but its ease of working. Only rarely was 
the natural colour of the stone suffered to appear as a flesh tint 
Chest, effigy, weepers, insignia were a blaze of colour above the 
tiled floor. 

Mr. Gardner has classified the effigies into six well-named 
periods: (1) Early experiments before 1360—when 
sculptural qualities of the stone effigies was used; (2) Edwardian 
or camail and jupon armour 1360-1420, (3) Laencastrian or early 
plate armour, 1415-50; (4) the Yorkist or fluted armour, 1440-85; 
(5) the Early Tudor, 1485-1540; (6) Post-Reformation—the Gothic 
overlap. 

This book is essential for church antiquaries, if only for the 
useful and well-nigh complete catalogue of alabaster tombs, 
arranged under counties. It will be useful to students of armour, 
and female costume, and hair fashions. It is less to be recom- 
mended to those expecting to see fine photographs of sculpture. 
Many of the- illustrations are rather small and the _ subjects 
battered. Some of the details commended in the text do not 
appear in the photographs to which the reader is_ referred. 
Besides, the effigies are more of antiquarian than aesthetic interest, 
But here and there are beautiful figures, particularly the Duchess 
of Suffolk at Ewelme (1477) and Archbishop Stratford at Canter- 
bury (1348), while the shrouded Beresford figures at Fenny 
Bentley, Derby, have all the horror of an M. R. James ghost 
story. JOHN BETJEMAN. 


Captain Nemo at the Organ 
By Kenneth Allott. 
ANYONE who has worked for publishers will know how absorbed 
they are in the manufacture of biography—thinking out subjects 
and fitting them to authors. The very great, or very famous, 
man, in a new iconoclastic version (Lytton Strachey), is still the 
best bet; but there are natural Jimits to the supply within the 
ideas and prejudices of one period. Cruel men of action and 
power, prostitutes, queans, eccentrics, frauds are likely sales, if 
their obscurity is balanced by their peculiarity. Romantic poets 
repeat well. But, generally, artists and writers are not favoured. 
They are not all like Goya, or Rimbaud, or Aretine ; their lives 
are not always active and eventful ; their role is not heroic ; they 
are apt to sneak round behind the haystack and watch the heroes 
jabbing and thrusting. So Mr. Allott, I think, is lucky to have 
found a publisher willing to accept a book on Jules Verne. 
Verne was not a man of action; he collected other men’s 
actions into a large library filled with maps. He was humdrum, 
with children and a wife. He lived in Amiens and wrote two 
books a year. His glamour is not in his bourgeois life, but in 
The Journey to the Centre of the Earth and in Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea—Captain Nemo at the organ, while the 
octopus, object of marine biological research, hangs outside the 


Jules Verne. (Cresset Press. 15s.) 
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window. But his interest—that is another matter. He is a 
Great Exhibition man, a “Great Eastern” man, a Railway Age 
man, a Suez Canal man (Captain Nemo and the Canal were 
born within a year of each other), an Evolutionary 
Compromise man; and his books and his tastes are worth 


thinking about as a point where all the processes leading 
to the nineteenth century, and so to ourselves, come into 


focus. Bacon, Locke, Rousseau, Franklin (his injunction: “ Not 
to waste time”), Edgar Allan Poe, Beckford, Scott, Edward 
Irving, John Martin, Hudson the Railway King ; economics and 
industry and scientific application ; the wild, the ruined, the big ; 
the Individual, cut at last, though not apparently or confessedly 
so, from moral balance or the final, desperate idealisation of love 
—all this confused mixture of “advance” and “decline,” in its 
effect upon the mass of humanity, becomes almost clear for a 
moment in such a popular author as Jules Verne ; and obviously 
Verne is a better man to choose for Mr. Allott’s purpose than 
the more limited, though more active, artist-technicians of the 
century, men such as Fulton, Rennie, I. K. Brunel, James 
Nasmyth or Cornelius Varley. 

Up to a point Mr. Allott focusses upon Verne with sharpness 
and nervous enthusiasm. He does not reel off Verne’s life from 
birth (1828) to death (1905). He tells it in sections, and in 
between makes a relevant anthology of what else was happening 
in the world, and talks about science, romanticism, politics and 
the organisation and sanctions and compelling forces of European 
life. Here and there he makes comments which are shrewd and 
true. He detects and holds many things in one convincing image, 
as when he talks of the development of the habit of the child’s 
money-box in the nineteenth century; or when he describes 
Jules Verne, after the climax of 1870, writing on for another 35 
years, “sometimes brilliantly, sometimes repetitively, but always 
tirelessly, like a mongoose running backwards and forwards along 
the wire-netting in front of its cage.” He has been industrious. 
He flicks, in reference, from one thing to another ; but he does 
not always possess what he refers to. He uses names too often 
without a depth of knowledge behind them, which makes him 
say things—to be open—that are ignorant as well as silly, talking, 
for instance, of “ Wordsworth retreating to the mountains,” 
taking a cliché view elsewhere of Nietzsche, speaking oddly of 
Clare as though he and Chatterton coincided in spirit and time. 
Mr. Allott has looked at a few drawings by Samuel Palmer and 
then decided—an odd piece of Philistinism for a poet, and 
ignorance for an interpreter—that his trees are “thrown this 
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way and that by the same fury which sent share prices rocketip 
and hurled men up Everest or to the Poles.” His use of the 
word “same ”—the “same fury ””—recurs more or less when he 
comes, a bit self-importantly, to one of his “discoveries”: thy 
the Nineteenth Century and the Renaissance were much like 
each other, which he substantiates by saying that the Nineteenth 
Century thought it was much like the Renaissance. Paul Elmer 
More once pointed the whole ocean of difference in a quotation 
from Chapman: 

Give me a spuit that on this life’s rough sea 

Loves t’ have his sails fill’d with a lusty wind . 

There is no danger te a man that knows 

What life and death is 


Beside which it might be unfair to put Verne on himself: “0 
my imagination, my imagination, neither a Crampton locomotive, 
nor an electric spark, nor a tropical cyclone can keep pace with 
you.” 

Mr. Allott may be right enough (though it has been said 
before) when he decides that we should not regret the romantic 
experiment in “absolute naturalism,” between the Renaissance 
and now, but should regard it as an inevitable, necessary, useful 
and gigantic experiment in living, which will teach us how to 
temper the natural law. It is certainly no good attributing 
“ mistakes ” to history or trying to correct them by retrogressive 
“movements.” Mr. Allott gets to this end by an odd tropical 
forest route through the Nineteenth Century or, like Verne, in 
at an Icelandic volcano and out in a rush through Stromboli, 
His book—in bits—is good enough to make one wish that his 
pomposities, scraps of pretension and cheapness (he comes down 
to writing “ We are not amused ”) had been smoothed away with 
still more industry and a more faithful regard for quality. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 
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East-West: The Art of Arrangement. By J. Gregory 
Kegan Paul. 25s.) 


Flowers : 
Conway and Elinor Wallace Hiatt. 


THE traditional English styles of arranging flowers have their 
good qualities, though they are s2idom praised and are none 
the less excellent for not being reduced to a code of rules. But 
they too easily degenerate into the haphazard cramming of a 
country bunch into a garish vase, to be given a spurious “ light- 
ness” by a cloud of gypsophila or the foliage of asparagus. To 
this exploitation of the floral good-mixers the example of the 
Japanese, stressing an individual beauty of foim, must be a whole- 
some corrective, and a sympathetic demonstration of the Japanese 
taste would be welcome. This book is the latest of many to 
come to us from America purporting to tell us how they do it 


nid 


in Japan ; and unfortunately it is once more a sophisticated and 
decadent Japan’ that is revealed. If we may judge by the 
“Japanese” arrangements illustrated, an elaborate formality 
and ‘self-conscious affectation of carelessness has 
the sensitive simplicity that pleases us in a good Japanese 
drawing. There is in fact little difference in taste between the 
Eastern and Western arrangements shown in this book ; both 
reveal the preferences familiar to us in the more lavish films 
made at Hollywood. Their standard may be judged by two 
table-decorations illustrated and described. One is “for a 
luncheon whose motif is the dramatisation of the fish course ... 
on a huge banana leaf, white Transvaal daisies and star of 
Bethlehem have been placed as if growing in beds of coral.” 
In the other, “for the farewell party given the bridegroom by 
his bachelor friends, the colour scheme is masculine, in brown 
and green carved wooden figures of Adam and Eve stand 
in a Garden of Eden effected by slender bits of plant 
growth the entire study is an analogy in tones of golden 
brown through chartreuse io green.” Saffron glass grapes are 
distributed among the flowers in ancther arrangement, and 
facetious pottery dogs “add a whimsical interest” to a winter 
“Landscape” otherwise not unpromising. 

The book is written in a style that is at once wordy, sentimental 
and polysyllabic, with “naked little children” as “ spirits of 
flowers ” in the less agreeable Disney manner, and Japanese terms 
prinkled about as a new sort of jargon. As a teat-book [for 
the American professional florist the book may have value ; there 
are useful tips for supporting single branches in vases and 
shallow bowls and for preserving the freshness of cut flowers 
But the English reader will hardly care to follow some of the 
advice given. There are, for example, instructions for colouring 
gardenias by dusting them with powdered coloured giass and [or 
dyeing daffodils with an “ ink-like” liquid to be absorbed after 
they have been allowed to wilt almost to death. Water-lilies are 
to receive still more drastic treatment; by a method stated [0 
be Japanese a liquid made by boiling cloves in tea is to be 


replaced 


the 


pumped into their stems, and they are to be prevented from 
closing at night (as is their tiresome way) by candlewax 
carefully into the very heart of the blossom.” 
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Fiction 


Cousin Honore. By Storm Jameson. (Cassell. 8s.) 


September to September. By Jacobine Menzies-Wilson. (Oxford 
University Press. 8s. 6d.) 
The Ghost and the Maiden. By R. H. Mottram. (Hutchinson. 


8s. 6d.) 

Heart of a Child. By Phyllis Bottome. (Faber and Faber. §s.) 
Tue other day I read somewhere in a review of Cousin Honoré 
that it has “no love in it.” Later, as I read the book, the remark 
came back, making me smile—for it is very likely what Caroline 
Burckheim, Honoré’s wife, would have said of the tough and 
guile-filled situation in which she was so long a bewildered, in- 
effectual participant. And if the comment be taken as repre- 
sentative of English feeling, it makes one wonder if English 
understanding will ever come to clear terms with the function 
of the novel—or, more narrowly, whether England deserves to 
have its present very small handful of good novelists. 

But I must not generalise, though had I space there is much 
that I am prompted to say of the English idea of love, in con- 
nexion with this book, which denies that idea. The English idea, 
that love—of God, of wife, of house, or land, or food, or art— 
is a solvent or even a sedative, is denied in this novel by an 
Englishwoman about the intractable, logical, hard-feeling, warm- 
feeling French. The English idea is that love comes from with- 
out, to console and justify, and that if it does not seem specifically 
to do these things, it can be coaxed to, by compromise, and even 
by appeal to the sense of humour. Since none of us can be 
didactic about love, this conception may not be set aside; but it 
lays more traps for falseness and for waste than do some other 
apprehensions. Witness the degradation of feeling, through inept 
use of these devices, in the average successful English novel or 
play. 

Miss Jameson sets those dangers out of her own reach in this 
new book. (That she falls here and there into another is one 
of the chances of a good fight.) She knows—I think I may say, 
out of admiration of her always restless, stretching talent, that she 
has learnt in trial and error—that the function of the novel is 
not, as the poetically endowed English will always try to have 
it, poetic or spontaneous. The novel is not in its whole a lyrical 
conception, and may only be so momentarily, and at its peril. 
The novel is a structure conceived, admittedly, in the mists of 
inspiration, t.e., in sensuousness; but it must be worked and 
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concluded by intellect. At its best, it is a clearcut cerebraj 
monument raised on feeling. It has, therefore, the whole humay 
range for scope—which is its danger, and the reason why so many 
novels are written. Most of the normal energies and urgencig 
may meet in the novel—and that is why, however many fools 
assail it, it will always be an open field of art. 

Miss Jameson, to write of France, has sat at the feet of the 
French novelists. Where better could a novelist study, in any 
case? And this new book is packed with hard-won, uneven 
rewards. It is extremely interesting, for a start. And if its theme 
is worked somewhat overscrupulously, the stresses are never 
sentimeéntal in the English sense. Where they weaken the book, 
that fault arises from a sensual mysticism akin somewhat to that 
of Jean Giono, whose earth-emotion has always seemed to me 
suspect, and to have been defeated now—as France herself has 
not been—by France’s temporary defeat. But lovers of France 
will forgive Miss Jameson the boring, senile territory-sensuality 
of old Cousin Honoré, not so much because it gives her occasion 
to write with proud, eliminatory care of the seasonal and tradi- 
tional beauties of French—here Alsatian—country life; but be. 
cause around that nucleus she raises a whole representative edifice 
of Frenchmen in action. As she justly claims to have done. Her 
book deals with Alsace in the twenty years between the conclu- 
sion of the last War and the opening of this, which has so tragic. 
ally humiliated France. But such irony—of hope, of faith in 
all things French, of celebration of French reason and French 
honour—as it contains, is only a momentary irony, as the history 
of Europe shows, and as we all believe. 

This book gives us meanness, vanity, fear and megalomania, in 
terms of French and individualistic desires. It also gives us love 
—exposed as a peril; a source of venality, cruelty, and honour. It 
shows us brains at work, for good and evil, upon the complica- 
tions of tradition and cupidity and self-respect. And if, in some 
of its asides on human feeling, it seems to ask too much of the 
unsaid or the monosyllable, its direction still is civilised truth. 
“ He felt a passionate wish to be settled, to be bored if necessary 
for a lifetime, if that were the alternative to living an exciting 
life without her.” Plain sentences such as that abound, and say 
more about the force of human needs than novelists often attempt 
to say. And finally, the passion informing the book is, for our 
time, an essential one—for France, for its life, its restoration. 
Looking, on the brink of war, to the far future, Edouard 
Berthelin, soldier, Catholic, man of* brains and honour, prays: 
“Let there be French hands and feet, and a brain.” So do we 
pray, closing with gratitude this honourable, passionate book. 

There are other books this week—there always are There is 
September to September, which will please the general, gentle 
English taste. It deals with English country-house life from 
Munich to the declaration of war. It is graceful, tender, and will 
draw a few tears from the more tearful of the upper classes. But 
it is also rather Mrs. Miniver-ish. Mrs. Miniver with all her 
blunt teeth drawn, let me hasten to say. The middle-aged narra- 
tor is sensitive and bewildered, and knows that the day of her 
beflowered, protected life is over. But in the round she is just 
a little too pleased with some of the trivia of that life 

The Ghost and the Maiden makes one wonder whether one 
ought not to look again at The Spanish Farm. For my part, I 
remember it as moving, honest and somewhat original in feeling 
But this elderly, nudging, repetitive Easthampton story, all about 
whether or not a grandfather was married to a grandmother, and 
whether or not it matters that the lovely Jasmine was a war- 
baby—outside the blanket, I mean—is somehow hard to put up 
with, being too smug in its homeliness and sometimes oddly taste- 
less, in an Edwardian way, in its dialogue. 

Heart of a Child is clearly written for the Christmas market 
and to meet the English desire for a nice, picturesque tale of a 
sweet little boy and a darling dog. It is set in the Tyrol in the 
winter of 1918, but attempts no realistic re-creation of the day-to- 
day truths of that desperate time. It is a pretty story, and will 
find its way to those who have a use for it 





KATE O'BRIEN 


For Younser Readers—II 


Cue for Treason. By Geoffrey Trease. (Blackwell. §s. 

The Story of the Pacific. By Hendrik Van Loon 

Schoolboy Refugee. By C. E. Roberts. (Lutterworth Press. 2s. 6d. 

Chi-Lo the Admiral. By R. J. McGregor Faber. 6s.) 

Mutiny in the Caribbean. By G. W. Keeton. (Bell. 6s. 

The House in the Mountains By Averil Demuth. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

They Wanted Adventure. By Kenneth McFarlane. (Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Smoky House. By Elizabeth Goudge. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 

The Emeraid Crown. By Violet Needham Collins. 6s. 


Harrap. Rs fd 





Tue second batch of books, tf rot equal to the first, keeps a high 
level. Mr. Trease offers us 2 very full dish. A Cumberland 
boy throws a stone at an aristocrat who wishes to rob the farmers 
of their land, and has to flee from home. He escapes his 
pursuers at a performance of Richard III, given by some strolling 
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agic- At Christmastide our hearts go out to | out-of-work musicians cruelly 
2 iM children. Particularly are our sympathies deprived of their livelihood when 
ench . ; | war broke out. 
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aroused for little ones whose lives are made 
almost unendurable by neglect, ill-treatment 


1ca- “The Children’s Guardian” protects over 
ane 100,000 boys and girls every year. Over 

Z 5,000,000 have been helped. 

Do please help to save the children. Send a 
Christmas gift now to Sir G. W. Truscott, Bt., 

say Hon. Treasurer, 
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658 THE 
players, hiding on the stage in Edward IV’s coffin, joins the 
troupe, and goes with them to London. Here he meets 
Shakespeare, and discovers « plot against the life of the Queen. 
Cecil enrols him in the secret police, and, 2*ter many dangers, 
he arrives in time to save the Queen’s life 2 opening per- 
formance of Henry V, when she was to have vecen assassinated. 
His companion during these adventures is another member of 
the company, a girl disguised as a boy. In the end, boy gets 
girl-boy, and, by the Queen’s decree, the farmers get their 
meadows. And very nice too—a story with a glow—but how 
a publisher of Mr. Blackwell’s taste could pass the jacket I 
cannot imagine. 

Mr. Van Loon’s book has the-ecxtra virtue that there is nothing 
to show that it is meant for children. Like Mr. Robert Hatch’s 
marvellous lobster stories, it appeals to all ages. The terse collo- 
quial style, the scratchy but queerly effective drawings are the 
game as ever, and the new Van Loc): can be put confidently 
on the shelf beside its brothers. Schoolboy Refugee is set in 
China. (It is, incidentally, a sotable feat of publishing at half 
a crown, with excellent type and paper, and a dozen illustra- 
tions). So-Rao, his fat friend Lee-Ting, and Lee Ting’s three- 
year-old sister, have a long way to go, ard their journey is compli- 
cated by Japanese soldiers, packed refugee trains, and a dozen 
other difficulties and dangers. The scene in the temple with the 
wounded Japanese soldier has « moral which every child can 
draw and few will question. Good, sober work, lit often by 
humour. Mr. McGregor’s story is also set in the East. Chi-lo 
thought well of his destiny, and, when he had caught the won- 
derful fish, his father thought well ot it too. The formula is 
simple—a realised ambition, the telling is light and humorous, 
and the whole thing has a quiet but individual flavour of 
distinction. 

Mr. Keeton does not worry about the finer shades. 

For a moment or two Ralph himself was too exhausted to 
make any effort. He simply lay prostrate on the warm sand, and 
gasped out his thanks to Hoskin. 

*“That was well done, Bill, he said, gratefully, ‘you came 
up in the nick of time. Another second and we should both 
have been finished. But I have lost a good knife ! ’ 


Tell ’em you're going to tell ‘erm; tell ‘em; tell *em you've 
told "em. Mutiny in the Caribbean observes the classic rule. 
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HEN the common enemy 


is conquered we shall build a new Britain upon 


our great sacrifice. “Brompton Hospital has 


been working for 100 years helping to build a 
Britain in which the ravages of tuberculosis 


shall be no more. *The death rate has 


and the battle must 


already been halved, 


continue until final victory is achieved. *Will 


you not help by donation or legacy 


BROMPTON 
HOSPITAL 


S$.W.3 


1,000 guineas by 
donation or 
legacy will endow 
a memorial bed. 
New annual 
subscribers are 
urgently needed 
to take the place ) ¥ 
of those who 

have passed on. 
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It’s all like that good hovest slogging, and the incidents are ag 
plentiful as the adverbs. 

The House in the Mountains comes with a fervent recom. 
mendation from Mr. Compton Mackenzie, who is an excellent 
judge. There is little for me but to confirm his judgement. Miss 
Demuth very happily blends the two worlds, fairy and real, 
Sometimes she tips her tale from onc to the other like water 
between two tumblers, sometimes she shades the worlds together 
so that one can hardly tell which is which. As children have no 
prejudice in favour of either, and a hot water bottle may tum 
into a person whenever it wishes, Miss Demuth’s impartiality js 
a real asset. Her Swiss village and her Mr. Trog the bear are 
both enchanting and enchanted. Very high marks, and a wide 
range of ages. Smoky House also deals with a village, this time 
in Devon. In Faraway everyone was happy, for it was in the 
West Country, where folk were so kind “ you could live in the 
village all your life long, and never hear an angry voice or the 
sound of weeping.” 

Born and bred in the West Country, I was unconvinced by this 
statement. Then I found that it all happened a hundred years 
ago, when things may have been different. But, though she is 
rather too starry-eyed, and unorthodox in her use of fishing rods— 
“Faith, as no doubt yor have discovered, is a very powerful 
force . . . like a fishing rod with a hook on the end. You can 
reach out with it and hook the thing that you want towards 
you ”—Miss Goudge knows her business, and many children will 
enjoy the book. I would like te usk her, in parenthesis, if she 
has really met anyone called Treguddick? To the best of my 
belief, I invented this name some twenty years ago. 

They Wanted Adventure takes us back to the Western Isles, 
Chapter One is headed by a picture of Mallaig, so that it is 
difficult for me to be quite objective about the story, which has 
the necessary ingredients, and is well told. The Emerald Crown 
is all fancy free and let’s pretend, a skilful essay in children’s 
wish-fulfilment, sure of its reward. 





L. A. G. STRONG. 


Shorter Notices 





Four to Fourteen. A Catalogue of Books for Boys and Girls. 
National Book Council. 9d. 

Tue N.B.C. have never issued a more useful list than this: 

Britain’s Case and their so-called serious topics fade to in- 


significance beside this answer to the annual Christmas question. 
Here is almos: every book of any real value written for children 
during the last 60 years; you will search nearly in vain for 
omissions. Arthur Mee and W. H. Auden, Macaulay and De la 
Mare, Charles Lamb and A. J. Church, Miss Nesbitt and 
Harrison Ainsworth and Edward Ardizzone, Beatrix Potter and 
“ Bailantyne the brave,” Babar and—alas!—Winnie the Pooh: 
it is a catholic list. There are sections on art, science, natural 
history, hobbies. The only serious omissions one reader could 
discover were in the fiction: where are Captain Brereton and 
Percy Westerman and that great classic writer, W. H. Henty? 
One would give the whcle of such modern whimsicalities as Mr. 
T. H. White’s The Sword and the Stone for a page of these 
great men’s work. And where—in the year of his centenary—is 
Jules Verne? 

Ride a Cock-Horse and Other Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated 
by Mervyn Peake. (Chatto and Windus. §s. 


THERE is no young artist today with a greater sense of the gro- 
tesgue and the mysterious than Mr. Peake. His imagination is 
akin to Mr. De la Mare’s, only more robust. The child with 
salamander hair peering from his dark tower (“I saw a ship a- 
sailing”): the child lighting with his tall candle the huge dark 
Eastern figure at the bedpost (“How many miles to Babylon? ”) 
—these are pictorial parallels to the dream poetry of Peacock 
Pie. But the strange obscene Goya heads of the three men in 4 
tub, the leer—like that of a comic Mr. Rochester—of the ques- 
tioner in “ Where are you going to, my pretty maid? ” belong to 
deeper imaginative levels. This is a book of great beauty. 

Don’t Blame Me. 


By Richard Hughes. (Chatto and Windus. §5s.) 


THE distinguished author of High Wind in Famaica found him- 
self when war came host to seven small evacuated children from 
Birkenhead. “After a few months, one by one they all went 
home again (like the little mermaid); but if they happen to see 
this book, perhaps they will recall the time they spent in an old 
stone farmhouse in the Welsh mountains as pleasantly as the 
author recalls it.” The stories are subtly divided between male 
and female interests (parents of twins note), but the little mermaid 
is likely to be the favourite. Not Mr. Wells’s seaside 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Last month the Institution attained the age o. 100. 


During a century of consistent progress it has built up 
an Annual Premium Income of over £1,800,000. 


Life Funds of £26,000,000. 
and has paid in claims £40,000,000. 


A Centenary Volume of genera! interest entitled 


“A Century of British Life Assurance ”’ has been 
written for the Institution by Mr. Hartley Withers. 
Life 


parties are 


but its publication is impossible to-day 


Assurance Agents or other interested 
invited to register their names now for a presenta- 


tion copy when the volume is published. 


RECTORS 


Bir Ernest J P. Be Bt., I nk Herbert Elliott Esq., 
Chairman and Managing FP 
Direct Rt. Hon. I Foot 
Sir TI l Bt ! Rt. H Lord G 
K.C.V.0 M.D F.R.S 
! I i! I 








HEAD OFFICE: 196, Strand, London, W.C 2 
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There once was a warrior named Wemyss 
Who said “In the wildest of dremyss, 

I never could find a 

Soap that was kinder 

Than ‘ Fif’— best of all Shaving Cremyss” 















A Devon Coxswain 


WAR MEANS 
MORE PERILS 
FOR HIM TO 











FACE 


The work of this vital Service must go on inWar as well as in Peace. 
In time of War it may be more difficuit for you to contribute to 
the Life-Boat Service, but remember that these heroic men are 
working now in circumstances of far greater difficulty and danger. 
Contributions, however small, are urgently required to maintain 
this great national Institution . .. Send whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 





¢ FARL OF HARROW? fom. Treasurer 


tary 
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CHRISTMAS 
SHALL BE 
CHRISTMas! 


a 


HRISTMAS 1940. We must make it a reality despite the 
war, for the festive spirit lives on. 


Old people, distressed gentlewomen, poor families, air raid 


victims they will all need Christmas Parcels and 


Christmas help 


the Fighting Forces, thousands engaged on 
share of 


Men and women of 
National 


Christmas good cheer. 


Service they, too, will welcome a 


Church Army workers will provide for the poor; Church Army 


work all over the 


Huts, Centres, Mobile Canteens, will be at 

ountry 

The task is a large one, but with your help, Christmas shall 
still be Christmas 

C hedge fa ride elc., hould he Py b. Carlile, 


C.H. D.D Bryanston Street, 


% £5 will provide Ten Christmas Parcels for 
families, homeless people and other 
victims, 


poor 
air-raid 


CHURCH 
ARMY 


Own Christmas Treat” 


young children. 


% £10 will give “ My 
to 120 old people or 


% £5 will provide a Christmas Gift (chocolate, 
cigarettes, etc.) for 75 men of H.M. Forces. 
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DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


have 8,250 destitute boys and _ girls 
to feed, clothe, house and train for 
the responsibilities of citizenship 
PLEASE LEND A HAND 
THIS CHRISTMAS 
BE SANTA CLAUS TO A 
LITTLE DESTITUTE CHILD 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
of 10/- 


will teed one child for 10 days. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, should 
be sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 





ADVANTAGES OF 
APPOINTING LLOYDS BANK AS YOUR 
EXECUTOR OR TRUSTEE 
SECURITY. The Bank will assume respons- 

ibility for the custody of Trust Funds. 
ECONOMY. Once the Bank accepts the 
appointment no further change in Executors 
or Trustees, with the consequent expenses, 
need be made. are moderate and are 
not payable until the Bank’s duties begin. 
IMPARTIALITY. The Bank is able to 
administer Trusts with an impartiality not 
always attainable by relatives or friends. 
ADMINISTRATION. The Bank has _ the 
services of an expert staff trained in 
management of Estates and Trusts. 


Fees 





Head Office : 
71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 






































BARCLAYS 
BANK 


LIMITED 


> 


Head Office: 54, Lombard St., London, F.C.3. 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE 
The Barclays Group of Banks has Branches 
throughout Great Britain, as well as in many 
parts of the Empire and elsewhere, and is also 
widely represented by Agents and Corres- 
pondents both at home and abread. This 


extensive organisation is placed at the disposal of 
customers desirous of transacting any description 


of domestic or overseas banking business. 


Full particulars of all the services which the Bank 


places at the disposal of its customers may be 


obtained on application to any Branch Manager. 


Executor and Trustee Business 


transacted. 
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FINANCE AND iNVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


1940 








MARKETS were looking for a lead, and the offensive in Egypt 
has provided it. The first effects, as one might expect, have 
been a resumption of the rise in gilt-edged and an upward 
adjustment of values over the whole range of securities whose 
prospects are linked with the Mediterranean situation in its 
widest sense. Thus we have sharp rises in Egyptian Unified, 
Sudan Plantations, Kaffirs and oil shares, all of which have been 
valued with a liberal allowance for the war risk in recent months, 
If the military developments go well the recovery in these groups 
will gather pace. 

Nearer home the influences on markets are still very mixed, 
Higher taxation—though I do not rule out the possibility of a 
reduction in E.P.T.—iies ahead, and so does a progressive curtail- 
ment of public spending. This can only mean that while for a 
very wide range of equities current dividend rates form a ceiling, 
for other groups they do not provide a floor. Buying of equities 
is likely, therefore, to become increasingly selective. 


C.P.R. PREFERENCE PAYMENT 

Rather earlier than had been expected the Canadian Pacific 
Railway has declared a further 2 per cent. payment on its 
preference stock. Thus the dividend for 1940 is brought up to 
the full 4 per cent. Recent traffic figures have been erratic, but 
thanks to the increased industrial activity implied in Canada’s 
war effort gross traffics for the first 47 weeks of this vear have 
risen by 17,080,000 dollars, of which over 7,000,000 dollars has 
been retained as a net increase in railway takings. As the 4 per 
cent. preference dividend requires only 5,500,000 dollars at the 
current rate of exchange, a figure which was easily earned 
although not paid in 1939, it :s obvious that the company is now 
covering the full dividend by a large margin. Yielding over 
84 per cent., C.P.R. £100 preference is still good value for money 
at £47. 

TAXATION CRITICS 

Scarcely a day passes without some fresh criticism being 
levelled against the Government’s taxation policy. How many- 
sided the objections are to a high general rate of tax flanked 
by a 100 per cent. E.P.T. is clear enough from the speeches of 
company chairmen at recent meetings. Mr. F. L. Gibbs tells 
shareholders in Rhokana Corporation that the incidence of 
E.P.T. means that they will derive no benefit from higher 
production which involves using up a wasting asset. This 
company's operating profit for the year to June 30th rose from 
£2,136,041 to £2,869,978, but after £1,650,000 had been charged 
for taxation the net balance was reduced and the dividend was 
cut from §0 to 40 per cent 

Mr. Arthur Mitchell’s speech at the Mitchelis and Butler's 
meeting reminded the Chancelior that there were limits to the 
burdens which even the brewing trade could stand. Trading 
profits had risen in spite of higher costs, but for the second year 
in succession taxation had turned an increased trading balance 
into a smaller net distributable profit. Taking beer duties and 
taxation together, the company had paid no less than £4,200,000 
to the Government last year. At the Guy Motors meeting Mr. 
Sydney Guy put a strong case for a reduced rate of E.P.T. At 
present, he stated, the 100 per cent. rate, accompanied by in- 
adequate allowances for depreciation, compeiled the company 
to dip into lits liquid resources. He envisaged a position in 
which concerns which in 1939 were in a healthy state might 
emerge from the war denuded of their working capital. 


GOLD FIELDS’ RESERVES 

Like most of the Kaffir finance houses, Consolidated Gold 
Fields of South Africa has suffered a sharp setback in profits. 
For the vear ended June 30th net profit, after tax, was down 
from £577,866 to £345,210, and the dividend has been reduced 
from 16} to 10 per cent. Much of the fall in profit is attributable, 
of course, to the necessity to write down investments to theif 
market value. At the meeting the chairman, Mr. H. C. Porter, 
explained that the board had again followed a rigorous policy 
in this matter of investment depreciation despite the abnormality 


of the times. Since June 30th there has been a considerable 
improvement in market prices, which obviously eases the 
position. At 32s. 6d. Gold Fields £1 shares yield 6} per cent. 


They should be held for recovery. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 

Readers are again reminded of the necessity of 
ordering ‘* The Spectator ’’ regularly, since newsagents 
can no longer be supplied on sale-or-return terms. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
COMPANY MEETING 


MITCHELLS & BUTLERS LIMITED 


DECEMBER 13, 1940 





A SATISFACTORY 


INCREASE 


IN TRADING 





THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 





Tue fifty-third annual general meeting of the ordinary stockholders 
of this company was held at the White Horse Hotel, Birmingham, on 
Thursday, December sth, under the presidency of Mr. Arthur Mitchell. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—Since last we met we deeply regret that 
we have lost through death the valuable services of Mr. Herbert 
William Bainbridge. He had been a director for 35 years. 

He was known throughout England, and especially in Warwickshire, 
as one of the greatest exponents of our national game of cricket. The 
same steady, unswerving characteristics which enabled him to achieve 

nt success in that sphere also served him well in his business 

> had the trust and confidence of his colleagues in the board 
room, for his judgement was sound, and he could always be depended 
upon to give a wise decision in few words. 


I had the honour of knowing him since I was eleven years old, 
when his father was a partner with my father. 


I will ask you to rise in memory of a departed and valued member 


of our Board. 


In all we do we have to put in the forefront the task of winning 
the war. To this end as cash has become available, both we and our 
subsidiary company have lent it to the Government to help in 
prosecuting the war. The company has also inaugurated a savings 
scheme, embracing our directors, staff, workpeople, managers and 
tenants of our houses, and their staffs 


In addition we have provided two ambulances through the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, one to Smethwick and the other to 
Birmingham. 


We have also made substantial contributions to the various “ Spit- 
fire” funds and a donation to the Lord Mayor of Birmingham’s War 
Relief Fund. 

We have now had the benefit of a full year’s trading by our 
subsidiary, The Highgate-Walsall Brewery, which under the efficient 
supervision of Mr. A. Schofield has proved a satisfactory addition to 
our business. 


Our output has shown an increase notwithstanding the enforced 
advance in prices to our customers, which proves that the quality 
of our goods is appreciated. This advance in prices has been forced 
on us by increased taxation imposed by the three Budgets that have 
operated during the past financial year. 

Notwithstanding continual rises in the cost of labour and materials, 
especially barley, and after making provision for A.R.P. expenditure, 
the trading profit has shown a satisfactory increase. The drop in net 
profit is entirely due to the heavier burden of taxation. For the 
second year in succession an increased trading profit has been converted 
into a decreased net profit by added taxation. 

You will have noticed that we recommend that £100,000 of our 
undivided profits be placed to property reserve account. This reserve 
was created in 1937 as a fund out of which the managing directors 
would be able to write off unremunerative capital expenditure on 
properties. At that time war damage to our properties was not 
contemplated, but it is now clear that we shall have to face the cost 
of rebuilding some of the company’s properties, and although the 
Government are contemplating a compulsory national scheme of 
insurance, it may be necessary to spend on reconstruction more than 
the Government award. Bearing this in mind and the likelihood of 
the cost of such work increasing considerably as time goes on, the 
directors have thought it prudent to recommend a substantial addition 
to the property reserve, so that it may be available for the above 
purposes. 

It has been the consistent policy of your board to maintain ample 
liquid resources to meet the many demands that may arise, and though 
the resources now available may appear large, I can assure you that 
they are not more than adequate in view of the heavy increases in 
beer duty and other taxation. I would remind you that beer duty 
involves a large payment in cash every month. Our payments for 
Government duties and taxes last year amounted to no less than 
£4.2 00. 

The Government apparently regard the brewing trade as a never- 
failing source of revenue, to which it may legitimately turn at any 
time. Nevertheless, when it is realised that the substantial drop in 
our net profit is entirely due to the heavy additional taxation imposed 
in the last three Budgets, we think it should give the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer reason to pause and consider whether the taxation of 
the trade has not already been extended to the extreme limit 


In concluding my remarks on the accounts I would like to remind 
you that the auditors’ fees were settled 20 years ago, since when 
our company has been considerably extended; their work, con- 
sequently, has become greater and the cost of carrying it out has 
increased with the rising cost of salaries of staff. We. therefore, 


recommend to you that their joint fees shall be increased from £2,250 
to £3,150, and a resolution embodying this will be, submitted to you 
later in the proceedings. We are fortunate to have the skilled and 
valuable services of Messrs. Duffield & Smith and C. Herbert Smith & 
Russell. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—At our last annual meeting I referred to 
the campaign of organised teetotal propagandists. Using the war as 
a means to an end they still persist in worrying the Government. 
Such conduct in exploiting the national emergency is reprehensible. 

As Captain the Hon. Quintin Hogg, M.P. for Oxford, rightly said 
in reproof to the Oxford Temperance Council a few weeks ago— 
“The national emergency is not a moment to introduce temperance 
propaganda under the cloak of national necessity.” 

At the moment these agitators are concentrating on bringing about 
a reduction of the use of materials for brewing, such as barley, and 
the shortening of the permitted hours of sale in licensed houses. 

It would be grossly unfair to farmers who grow malting barley, to 
cut down supplies to brewers, for they would be forced to sell their 
malting barley at the price of feeding barley, which on this year’s 
figures would have been about one-half its value. 


Our opponents charge the Government with indifference towards 
what they are pleased to term the misuse of foodstuffs, but the 
Government, recognising that beer is necessary for the public, for 
some time have been regulating the supply of barley and other 
materials, to ensure the brewing of the requisite quantity of beer 
where it is required 

The Government know only too well the serious unrest, discontent, 
loss of working time and interference with the output of munitions 
which was caused in the last war by the too drastic curtailment of the 
supply of beer. 

In announcing the increase in barrelage the Government of that 
day were compelled to concede, the then Home Secretary, the Rt. Hon. 
Sir George Cave, stated in the House of Commons: “ The Govern- 
ment are taking this step for serious reasons connected with the 
conduct of the war, and for no other reason, and they believe that 
these reasons compel them to take it.” 

Not content with demanding that the quantity of beer brewed 
should be curtailed, these agitators go further, and still using the 
war as an argument, urge that also the sale in licensed houses should 
cease at an earlier hour in the evening. 

Surely nothing could be more ill-conceived. Beer is the national 
beverage. It is part of the diet of working people who in these trying 
times find it more than ever necessary. They are working long hours 
which frequently extend late in the evening, and after a long day’s 
toil facilities for refreshment and relaxation must not lightly be further 
restricted. 


I consider any curtailment of the permitted hours of sale absolutely 
unnecessary and undesirable. We in the trade know what the public 
need and expect better than any teetotal propagandist, and 
we are certain that any shortening of the present evening hours 
would fill working people with irritation and resentment as it did 
in the last war. 

Speaking in regard to the representations made to the Birmingham 
Licensing Justices that licensed houses should be closed earlier at 
night, Mr. G. A. Bryson, the chairman, according to the Press, said 
that he would be reluctant to do anything which might tend to 
separate the working-man from his mug of beer. No one has a better 
knowledge or has devoted closer attention to licensing questions, or 
better understands the needs of the people for whom licensed houses 
are provided. And in publishing the decision of the Licensing Justices 
in regard to earlier closing he stated they had come to the conclusion 
that in the absence of any legislative action by the Government, and 
having regard to all the circumstances it did not appear to be 
desirable for them to intervene at present. 

As an instance that this cry for earlier closing at night is all wrong, 
the experiment was tried in Manchester, but it had to be discontinued. 
The Chairman of the Justices is reported to have frankly admitted 
that they had to revert to Io p.m. because of the inconvenience 
suffered by people working late being unable to get refreshment. 

At any rate, the responsibility of the licensed trade is to cater for 
the public, and the permitted hours during which alcoholic beverages 
can be purchased is a national question to be decided by the Govern- 
ment, and under present circumstances the Government evidently 
consider there is no necessity to amend the law. 

Perhaps we have never had to face such difficulties as now present 
themseives, but I can assure you they are being met with confidence 
by the co-operation of the managing directors, directors, staff and 
workpeople. 

Dr. Harold 
unanimously. 


Thwaite seconded the resolution, which was carried 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





GUY MOTORS LIMITED 


FURTHER PROGRESS 





EFFICIENCY OF GUY VEHICLES 





THE ‘twenty-fifth annual meeting of Guy Motors, Limited, was held 
on Thursday, December sth, at the Victoria Hotel, Wolverhampton. 

Mr. Sydney S. Guy, the Chairman, said: With your permission, I 
will, as usual, take the balance-sheet as read and will deal with the 
details. 

On the assets side of the balance-sheet there are not any very large 
fluctuations in the figures of the various items other than the bank 
balance and cash in hand which has increased from £76,665 to 
£88,869. 

On the other side of the account no alteration has taken place in 
the capital. 


RESERVE INCREASED TO 75 PER CENT. OF CAPITAL 

The total reserves have been increased to £150,000, representing 
an amount equal to approximately 75‘, of the share capital. 

In the profit and loss account the depreciation and maintenance of 
buildings, plant, machinery, tools, &c., shows an increase. 

This is occasioned by the fact that we have been working double 
shifts and a large amount of overtime. The amount which the 
Inland Revenue allow for depreciation in these circumstances is 
totally inadequate, and is aggravated by the fact that the long hours 
for which the plant and machinery is being used prevents the usual 
amount of regular maintenance being given and this, together with 
the effect of being forced to employ new and _ unskilled labour, 
inevitably results in more rapid depreciation than would otherwise 
be the case. Your directors have, therefore, provided what they 
consider should be adequate depreciation in the prevailing circum- 
stances 

The balance of profit of £52,461 shows a small increase on last 
year’s figure, but is arrived at after making provision for Excess 
Profits Tax and also after providing for stock obsolescence. 

It is obvious that interruption in our normal activities due to the 
war is bound to make some of the stock of doubtful value, and such 
items have been adequately written down or written off. 


DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED 


On turning to the directors’ report you will notice that the total 
dividend on the Participating Preference stock is 7}‘'), less income- 
tax, and your directors recommend a dividend on the Ordinary 
stock of 1§°,, less income-tax. Both these dividends are the same 
as those paid in the previous three years. 

Your directors also recommend setting aside £5,000 for the staff 
profit-sharing bonus, which is an increase of £2,000 on last year’s 
figure. I would here like to say how much the directors appreciate 
the loyal manner in which the staff, like the employees, have devoted 
themselves to the interests of the company, working exceptionally 
long hours without a grumble. The employees are, of course, paid 
by results, and it is only fair that the staff, on a fixed remuneration, 
should have some practical recognition of their extra efforts 

You will also notice that the directors recommend a reserve of 
£7,500 for obso'escence and deferred repairs, I have already referred 
to the advisability of this course in dealing with the general question 
of depreciation. 

It is also recommended to reserve £10,000 for the development of 
new models and the which will be necessary for 
production when happier conditions of peace will allow. 

Your unfair to saddle the first 
post-war year with the whole cost of any new designs and reorgani- 
sation for production, and that the only prudent and reasonable 
course is to reserve for and spread such expenditure over other years, 
and as far as possible in those years in which such expenditure would 
normally have been made 

Your directors are very concerned about the working of the Excess 
Profits Tax, and whilst they agree whole-heartedly that abnormal 
profits should not be made out of the country’s misfortunes, they do 
fee! most strongly that proper and adequate allowances should be 
made by the authorities, both for Income Tax and Excess Profits Tax, 
on those items to which I have already referred. 

If this is not done it is possible that a company which in 1939 was 
in a healthy position, having worked efficiently, might emerge from 
the war in a very much less favourable position, having been denuded 


reorganisation 


directors feel it would be grossly 


of much working capital through taxation and totally inadequate 
allowances on its wasting assets 
Our staff and employees have responded excellently to all the 


various auxiliary services and are most efficient, and the directors are 
grateful for their efforts. 

During the year, in an endeavour to combat any ill-effects of 
working in partially or entirely blacked-out conditions, coupled with 
long hours, the company has installed a system of ultra-violet ray 
treatment, which is giving excellent results and is much appreciated. 
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The wisdom of the company in consistently adhering to the policy 
of building Guy vehicles for “Long Life and Low Running Costs» 
is being more than ever appreciated by our customers during the 
present difficult times, when it is impossible to obtain new vehicles, 
Many people have asked us how we account for the apparent increase 
in the number of Guy vehicles on the road today; the reply js 
generally that the number of Guy vehicles in civilian use this year 
has not increased, but, as the proportion is certainly greater, the only 
conclusion one can draw is that the Guys continue to perform satis. 
factorily whilst some of the others have faded out. 

In conclusion, I would say the works are fully employed and have 
orders on hand which ensure the continuance of this position for a 
considerable time ahead. Your company has done much good work 
in the national interest, but you will appreciate that the record of 
this will have to be deferred until we have won the war. 

On proposing the re-election of Mr. W. E. Bullock to the board 
Mr. Guy paid a tribute to the magnificent work which he had put in 
since he joined the company in 1937. Mr. Bullock’s re-election was 
confirmed, the balance-sheet and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
and the meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 








THE annual general meeting of the Consolidated Gold Fields of 
South Africa, Limited, was held on December 5th at the Chartered 
Insurance Institute, Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 

Mr. H. C. Porter, the chairman, who presided, said: In the profit 
and loss account of New Consolidated Gold Fields, Limited, dividends, 
profits, &c., amount to £739,218, against £1,070,327, a decrease of 
£331,109. Profits on sales of investments declined by £140,201, while 
the revenue from dividends, which has increased continually for the 
last six years, shows a decline this year of £156,361, the main reason 
being the absence of a dividend from Gold Fields American, which 
last year paid £169,125. 

The profit carried to the appropriation account at £663,639 compares 
with £997,048 last year, mainly due to the reduction in dividends and 
profits on sales already mentioned. In order to reduce holdings to 
market prices, or directors’ valuation in the case of unquoted securities, 
has been found necessary to provide the sum of £1,370,000 as a 
reserve for depreciation. Towards providing this amount £1,000,000 
has been transferred from general reserve. 

Bringing in the balance of £228,228 from last year, and after pro- 
viding out of profits the balance of the £370,000 still required to meet 
depreciation, there remains an available balance of £282,651, out of 
which a dividend of 1s. per share, less tax, has been declared, costing 
£120,626 and making, with the interim dividend of 9d. per share, 
1s. 9d., or 8} per cent., for the year, against 164 per cent. last year. 

There is available a sum of £39,602 to the credit of your company’s 
profit and loss account, representing the accumulation of interest paid 
on the current account between the two companies. It has been 
decided that the charging of interest in this case is unnecessary and 
it has ceased from July 1st, 1939. This balance, with the dividend from 
the new company just mentioned, enables us to recommend a2 final 
dividend of 1s. 3d. per share, making 2s., or 10 per cent., for the year, 
against 16} per cent. last year. This dividend, less tax, will cost 
£150,555, and the carry-forward will be reduced to £9,673. 

Important changes have been made in the form and scale of taxation 
applicable to the gold mining industry in South Africa. In my address 
last vear I referred to the intention of the Union Government to appro- 
priate the whole of the proceeds of the sale of gold over a price of 150s. 
per ounce. 

For some months no executive action was taken on these lines, 
presumably because consideration was being given to the strong repre- 
sentations which were being made that such an appropriation, being 
in effect a tax on revenue instead of on profit, was fundamentally 
unsound. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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« THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 92 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be gwen to the sender 
of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 
opened. Envelopes should be marked with the words “Crossword 
Puzzle” and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, and should be received 
not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will be 
opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form 
appearing below. The name of the winner and the solution will be 
published in the following issue. Envelopes containing solutions must 
bear a 23d. stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solu- 
tions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 
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ACROSS 6. Submerge (7) 
1.0 Miss, I return to the 7. It makes a bee so fat (5). 
domestic! (13). 13. See danger in them (9). 
8. A saucy ship (8). 14. “The gray and the 
9. Directed by 1 across (6). long black land: And the 
so. “Bat thet twochended yellow half-moon large and 


low” (R. Browning) (3). 

15. One of Antony’s military 
friends (9). 

17. “A purer passion, a lordlier 
peace more happy 

lives on land” (Swin- 


at the door, Stands ready to 

smite once, and smite no 

more” (Milton) (6). 

Do wrong in the heavens (8). 
12. If you can’t find it anywhere i 

else, it may be in the pie (6). than 





burne) (7). 





14. At first glance, one might ee 
: think jun a careless ae 19. Author of Colin Clout (7). 
people (8) : ” 21. Golden (5). 
' (8) 22. This spoils a cue and dis- 


in Calydon ” 
18. Wisdom provides an alterna- 

tive to a home (6). 
20. Does it shoot saws? (2 73 


appoints a waiter (2 words) 
cm 2. 

He would be unhappy if he 
were able (5). 


words) (5, 3) 

Just crazy about Ena (6). , = —" 
(6). SOLUTION TO 

CROSSWORD No. 90 


Powdered arena 
. The way to _ cricket by 
Underground means (2 
words) (4, 4). 
26. The raw material 


NNN 
new 


of a rare- 








bit? (13). 
DOWN 

1. Jean Pierre Brissot was one 
(9). 

2. Wordsworth wrote a poem 
about this woodland pleasure 
(7). 

3. Awake (5). 

4. “If hopes were dupes, fears 
may be ——” (Clough) (5). 

5. Pot luck for a windfall (9). 





PLEASE NOTE ALTERATIONS IN REGULATIONS 


The winner of Crossword No. 90 is R. Corbett, Ynys, Towyn, 
N. Wales. 
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* HARRY EVANS and His Broadcast Band for 
Dancing, Light Music and Cabarets. 

% COCKTAIL BAR—the social hub of the West 

¥%& CHEF who in spite of war restrictions can de- 
light the palate and appease the appetite 
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GIVE BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS- 


and if you cannot make your usual visit to Bumpus, 


send at once for the Christmas Catalogue. You 
will be able to choose quickly from this selection 
from the best books of the year. 


Choose your Christmas Cards at Bumpus. 
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“P hyllosan is not merely a tonic 


—it is A Creative force in the 


system” ,,,_ 





It cannot be denied that conditions of constant 
strain and suspense are likely, especially in 
middle and later life, to have a devitalizing 
ellect, particularly upon the heart and nerves. 
To counteract this devitalization, and to 
increase resistance to the bodily and mental 
eflects of strain, you cannot do better than to 


take ‘ Phyllosan’ brand tablets reguiarly. The 








revitalizing effect of these wonderful little 
tablets, their fortifying influence upon the 
heart and nerves, their controlling effect upon 
abnormal blood pressure, is not hearsay, but 
a scientifically established fact, confirmed 
by many years of experience. If 

you take the tablets regularly, 


the results will astonish you. 


Of all chemists, 3/5, 5/8 (dou quantity), and < Including Purchase Tax. - 

© Ph * table 7€ 0 n most of the principal cities of the world. Proprietary rights are not claimed apart from the oe i 

regi nark * P} which is the property and denotes the products of Natural Chemicals Lid., London. 6 i" SS 
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